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SOME SCHOOL SNOBBERY.—(I.) 


BY WILLIAM MC ANDREW, NEW YORK CITY. 


[Address at the convention of New England School 
Superintendents, May, 1908.] 

Just now it is the high school that is coming in 
for the most public criticism. The qualities that 
the newspapers are especially scoring in the high 
school are its aloofness, its pedantry, its narrow- 
ness, its antiquity, and its aristocracy. 

There is hardly any use of glozing over the high 
school situation in this company. None of us are 
enemies of this part of the educational scheme. | 
occupies a large place in your daily business, and 
it is the whole of mine. One might well feel en- 
couraged to the greatest freedom and frankness. 
The things I talk about exist in the high school of 
which I am in charge, but to no greater extent, I 
think, than in every other high school I have 
visited. I have been happy in che acquaintance of 
a good many New England masters who evidence 
the same experience. The exceptions will appear 
in anv discussions which follow, for the man wilose 
school is free from snobbery and objectionable so- 
cial spirit will get up and tell us so. 

To put the matter clearly I submit the proposi- 
tion that the American public high school is im- 
paired by a sort of ataxia, due to pedantry, arro- 
gance toward common-folks, ambition to be aristo- 
cratic. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL HAD AN ARISTOCRATIC 

ORIGIN. 

It strikes me that a youngster meets this for the 
first time when he is well started in a high school. 
Algebra has airs of being aristocratic. Its symbols 
seem above every-day life. Rhetoric and foreign 
language promise the unusual and the elegant. 
The boys carry their Latin books with the titles 
outward so that “De Bello Gallico” may impress 
the passer-by. 

Of course there was a time when merely know- 
ing how to read gave distinction, but we have out- 
grown that. We call the institutions that give such 
ordinary power “common” schools. There is little 
aristocratic about them. Their spirit is essentially 
modern. It is only when one reaches a high school 
that he feels as Emerson did regarding Oxford, 
that the wind which gives direction to the vanes 
on all the towers blows out of a proud antiquity. 
Age anc tradition are essentials of aristocracy. No 
common schools dare boast of being old-fashioned. 
Their usual admonition to the slow and lazy is 
“these studies are what every up-to-date person 
knows.” But in the high schools is a different ex- 
hortation. “You,” say the masters, “are to be the 
cream of society. You shall have what only the 
privileged few can possess, a knowledge of secrets 
denied to others. You may become a member of 
the aristocracy of learning.” 

It is interesting to recall the reasons for this 
difference of spirit between the two grades of the 
public system. Our common schools began sim- 
ultaneously wn New England and in New Amster- 





dam. In both colonies they were intended for free 
instruction of all children, rich or poor. The au- 
thorities were required “to have a vigilant eye upon 
their brethren and neighbors to see that none of 
them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their 
families as not to endeavor to teach their children 
and apprentices so as to enable them to read.” 
This was the spirit of the common schools in 1635. 
It was a modern idea, rather democratic, unlike the 
notion when books were so few and costly that 
only the selected few could learn. 

But the high schools never grew out of these 
common schools. Although the first high school, 
the Boston Latin, was established at the same time 
as the common schools it was a copy of the exclu- 
sive college preparatory institutions of England. 
Its type for a hundred and fifty years represented 
the only high school education in America. Its 
aim was men above the ordinary; its purpose was 
to supply members for the learned professions, 
reaching such positions through the college. 

There were public men who deplored the lack of 
agreement between the purposes of common and 
high schools. Ten years before the Revolution this 
discontent was strong enough to lead to founding 
“academies,” which, although they still continued 
to make college preparation their chief concern, 
published a declaration that they also “purposed to 
provide a liberal education for young persons of 
both sexes whether they shall go to college or no.” 
The liberal sentiment seems not to have resulted 
in much change. Governor Samuel Adams is 
found doubting “whethér any except the more 
wealthy can attend these schools” and fearing 
“that their learning, instruction, and social feelings 
will belong to a favored few.” 

The young Republic, exulting in a free ballot, a 
free press, free speech, and free religion, continued 
to demand free schools of all grades until by 1830 
the free public high school idea was flourishing. 
HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE RESISTED DEMOCRATIZA- 

TION. 

But in educational matters, though the citizen 
proposes, the schoolmaster disposes. During the 
forty years after 1830 the conviction was common 
that “unless followed by collegiate training the pr>- 
gram of the high schools was unproductive for 
most pupils either as a preparation for the duties of 
life or as a stimulus to self culture.” In 1874 the 
courts were called upon to decide whether “instruc- 
tion in these schools is practical, necessary for the 
people at large, or to furnish accomplishments for 
the few who are able to pay for them.” Supreme 
Court Justice Cooley’s decision is important as in- 
dicating what the duty of public high schools is 
It declared that education, not merely rudimentary 
instruction, but in an enlarged 
tant practical advantage to be supplied at will to 
rich and poor alike. In commenting upon this 
famous ruling Chancellor Payne said that “while 
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the college is rather a mediaeval institution reflect- 
ing the opinions, the culture, and the needs of an 
obsolete state of society, our high schools must 
respond quite fully to the exigencies of modern life 
and thought.” ; 

It is now nearly as difficult-to find persons who 
will deny this principle of secondary education as it 
is to find high schools that carry it out. 

Possibly one of the forces which prevent the 
democratization of high schools is the persistence 
of the college influence. We get our high school 
teachers fresh from a four-years’ absorption of the 
college ideal. It is aristocratic. Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck expresses it eloquently: “The func- 
tion of the college is to produce a small and highly 
trained patriciate, an aristocracy if you will, men of 
high breeding and supreme attainments, who will 
rise above the level of the commonplace to estab- 
lish justice and maintain truth to do great things 
in a large and splendid way to illustrate and to vin- 
dicate the majesty of man.” The college man, he 
says, should be one of a special clan. To bea col- 
lege man is to be a distinct type. This ide ys 
soms in.a high school. The teacher saying “when 
I was in college” feels like Dr. Johnson relating 
his visit with the king. The girl who feels herself 
really facing college wards becomes as charmingly 
self-conscious as a bride-elect. The historical tra- 
dition that the high schools are chiefly fitting 
schools for the college has the strength of time and 
custom behind it. The high school course of study 
comes like a stalactite down from above instead of 
being built upon the work already done in the ele- 
mentary classes. Though themselves relieved 
from such incentives, the college faculties enunciate 
as if it were a law: “Every school needs one above 
it to lift it up.’ In point of fact the high school is 
the only institution under such lifting influence. 
No grammar schools are standardized by high 
school requirements. But the daily exercises ot 
boys and girls of the academic grade are dominate-i 
by the needs of the sixth and less part of their 
graduates who look toward college. 

In many cases the headmaster and the highest 
paid of the teachers take charge of the smallest 
and most specialized of the classes in Latin and 
Greek. The question has never been: What are 
the most useful ways in which these young people 
can spend their school time? but, What do the col- 
lege examinations require? The high school cur- 
riculum was never based upon a study of the needs 
and abilities of American youth. 

The course of study of every high school is a 
copy or an adaptation of the course of some other 
high school copied from some older one, and so on 
back to a mediaeval program devised for the young 
English aristocracy. The idea is becoming more 
general that this influence is retarding the adequate 
education of children. The state superintendent of 
Wisconsin schools complains that the university is 
fastening upon the high schools an antiquated 
course of study unreasonable and unnecessary. 
He wonders, as many a layman has before him, 
why the high schools should not build upon the 
lower ones and the university tpon both. The at- 
titude of the college board was fair enough in the 
beginning. The fitting schools were made for the 
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purpose of fitting. The children chose them or not 
as their parents wished. They paid their tuition 
as special initiation fee into the “small and high'y 
trained patriciate, the aristocracy if you will,” and 
it was none of the public’s business what the course 
of study was. But when the communities took 
over the academies and high schools and paid their 
expenses from the public funds and by the decisions 
of the courts declared the right of all the children 
to attend, the question of the dominating influence 
over these schools became a larger matter. 

This transfer of the support of high schools to 
become a charge on all the people has rendered our 
old defences of a special education for the few ob- 
solete. But we continue to repeat it, oblivious to 
the fact that the newspapers are calling it sancti- 
monious cant. 


ARISTOCRACY OF “THE SURVIVAL OF THE “FIT- 
TEST.” 

One of the hardest-worked phrases of our schoi- 
astic parlance is “the survival of the fittest.” The 
scientists gave it to us just about the time they 
broke into our close corporation of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. So accustomed are we high 
school folks to this idea that it never occurs to us 
to question whether it may not be wrong to apply 
it to high school students at all. It may be the law 
of plant life, of animals in the wild state, of business 
and of war, but in religion, government, philan- 
thropy, and education it is anathema. In our own 
day we have seen the elementary schools repudiate 
it. The high school and college are the only edu- 
cational grades that assume as a high duty the ex- 
clusion of the unfit. Fancy Christ, or Paul, or 
Froebel, or Howard, or Wesley, or Wilberforce, or 
Lincoln confronted with this tenet so common in 
high school'circles! When I graduated from the 
high school, one of a class of five, the commence- 
ment orator told us we were the wheat from which 
the chaff had been winnowed away. Some of this 
chaff run that town to-day and do it well. Last 
term I heard, at another graduating exercise, a 
speaker compliment a dozen boys because they 
were the remnants of two hundred who began with 
them. At the last meeting of the school board of 
Corning, N. Y., it was decided that if parents of 
children found defective in sight and hearing did 
not immediately take steps to remedy the trouble 
the students would be expelled from school. We 
cannot easily get rid of the idea that education is 
a privilege for the few. Exclusion from school 
either by formal act or by indirection is still re 
garded as an ordinary exercise of the high schoo 
master’s prerogative. 

The devices to exclude the unfit are many and 
familiar. It is not uncommon to hear the authori- 
ties assert that entrance to high school should be 
determined by an examination set to high school 
standards. In many communities a boy may be 
able enough to be counted a graduate of a grammar 
school, but not to be admitted to a high school. 
Even in our largest high schools with an abun- 
dance of teachers and the possibility of variety of 
service we have not reached a point where we are 
willing to adjust that service to the ability of or- 
dinary children of thirteen years of age. 
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ARISTOCRACY OF “UPHOLDING 
DARD.” 


THE STAN- 

Our pace is set for superior children. A favor- 
ite cant expression of ours is “upholding the 
standard.” What standard? The grade that those 
who have completed the elementary school cau 
maintain? Not at all. Yesterday, the president of 
Harvard said: ‘We propose touphold thestandard 
and to uplift the secondary schools by our admis- 
sion examination’; next day the principal af 
Phillips Academy, Andover, says: “The boy of 
average ability finds himself taxed beyond his 
power.” For forty years, at least, we have been 
following this absurd practice of the unattainable 
standard. I was never able to reach it in high 
school or college. I have asked hundreds Qf coi- 
lege men about their experience and never met one 
who said he had been given work he could do well. 
We set the mark so high that we don’t expect it -o 
be hit, but we will accept sixty per cent. of what we 
ask. This practice of discounting complete work 
is universal in college and high schools. If we 
were not so accustomed to it we would regard it as 
the device of a diseased mind. It is educating men 
and women not to desire the best. The best is not 
required. We teach them to be satisfied with in- 
different success. President Eliot shows that of 
113 students taken alphabetically from the class of 
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1905 only thirty-six attained as high as B in even 
half of their courses, less than a third doing well 
in half of their work. We are advertising the fact 
that a-little more than half good is good enough. 
It does not seem unnatural then that in the world 
out of school we are getting drugs that are only 
sixty per cent. pure, speeches, books, plays, and 
buildings that are not very good, but good enough. 
We are schooling our people to be content with 2 
“passable” life. Noticeable, too, is it that the low- 
est mark above a “failure” has come to be known 
as the “gentleman’s grade.” 

“Maintaining the standard” then is one of the 
most hypocritical of our cant phrases. In point of 
fact we are degrading it by asking more than we 
get. Like most educational practices, the high 
standard fallacy is based on an unproved assump- 
tion. We assume that the way to get good work 
is to demand more than anybody can do. The op- 
posite claim might fully as well have been adopted ; 
that the way to get children into the habit of good 
work is to give them what can be done completely 
or adequately and well, and to lead them to do it 
completely and adequately and well. There is no 
survival of the fittest in such a scheme, but the 
function of the teacher becomes that of a trainer, 
to bring out of the fields at night all his horses well 
fed and well exercised. 
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Others shall 


Take patience, courage, to their heart and hand 
From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 


sa. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


BY.CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., 


President of Harvard University. 


I found to-day in the last report of the board of 
education of Massachusetts a good negative state- 
ment to base my remarks upon. What time has 
wrought since the days of Edmund Dwight and 
Horace Mann! Those are the two men who in- 


duced Massachusetts to found the first normal 
school in this country. They were co-partners in 
that undertaking. Mr. Mann as secretary of the 


board of education had been trying year after year 
to persuade the Massachusetts legislature to make 
an appropriation for a normal school. Year after 
vear he had failed. At last one of the committee 
on education said to him: ‘The state can’t afford 
to do what you wish us to do, Mr. Mann, but if you 
will get somebody or some bodies to give you 
$10,000 towards this normal school, we will recom- 
mend the legislature to appropriate another $10,- 
O00, 

Mr. Mann ran out of the committee room and 
down State street and began the process of raising 
that $10,000, and the first man he went to see was 
a cotton manufacturer named Edmund Dwight. 
He was the husband of one of my aunts. Mr. 
Dwight listened to the story Horace Mann had to 
tell him; how he had tried for years to do this 
thing; how the committee had at last said: If you 
will find $10,000 given by anybody we will give you 
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another $10,000. Mr. Dwight turned round to his 
desk, wrote a check, handing it to Mr. Mann. It 
was $10,000, a gift. 

No more fruitful gift to education was ever made 
in this country, although I have clearly in mind the 
millions which are now given in support of educa- 
tion. Then there were not ten free public high 
schools outside of Massachusetts. 


n 


7,000 ! 


Now there are 
Most ‘of us can remember when the first 
public high schools were established by the great 
municipality of Brooklyn, N. Y.—only a few years 
ago. 

few in the United States to 
study the art of teaching. Now there are 100,000. 
Then there was no public teaching of science, art, 
music, history, biology, physiology, psychology, 
philosophy, nature study, physical culture, domes- 
tic science, industrial arts, or commercial branches. 
There is a comprehensive negative for you! 

Shall we call the training of these human vehicles 
of expression, of impression, of reasoning, of ap- 
prehension, of observation—shall we call the train- 
ing of the hand and eye a fad? 


Then there were 


[t is better worth 
doing for culture’s sake than learning to spell or to 
know the names of the capes, gulfs, and capitals of 
the world, immeasurably better as culture, as 
training, as giving power. The introduction of 
these subjects into the public schools and into the 
private schools is one of the very great improve- 
ments of our day and accounts in good measure for 
the rising influence of the American schools on the 
American continent. 
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SOCIAL DEMANDS ON EDUCATION.—(II.) 


BY J. A. HANCOCK, 
Mankato, Minn. 


It is important to determine the sphere of public 
-education in its relation to the problems of every- 
-day life. A scientific basis must first be sought for 

instruction and training. There are three groups 
-of forces which have long been recognized as edu- 
_eative for children of all ages and of all races. The 
first of these includes instincts, tendencies, im- 
pulses, and capacities, i. e., heredity; the second 
includes the influences of home, church, occupa- 
‘tions, associates, the press, geographical condi- 
tions, the various activities of community life; i.e, 
environment; the third includes the responses of 
the individual to the foregoing. What the individ- 
-ual becomes depends upon these three. They edu- 
‘cate him. 

It should be the province of the school to direct 
these forces in its effort to prepare the pupil for 
-efficient community life. It is economy to utilize 
them; there are no others that educate. That 
which is commendable should be encouraged, the 
undesiiable discouraged by disuse, substitution 
-and encouragement of the better. Instincts are a 
-natural basis for interests, habits, and activities. 
Out of the constructive instinct will easily grow 
with direction and encouragement, power and in- 
terest in the use of tools. That instinct which leads 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen to 
develop secret alphabets and new forms of lan- 
guage may easily be turned into a lasting interest 
in a new language, stenography or telegraphy, or 
all of these. Neglect and disregard of heredity has 
much to do with perverted interests, weakness, 
timidity, and helplessness. 

The principal instincts as listed by Thorndyke 
are mental activity, physical activity, curiosity, 
~construction, collection, ownership, gregariousness, 
emulation, kindliness, and pugnacity and masterv. 
The principal capacities are the management of 
things, men, concrete ideas, symbols and abstract 
‘ideas, self-control, energy, precision, thoroughness, 
originality, co-operation, leadership, self-denial, 
self-reliance, refinement, and sympathy. 

The forces included under environment present 
many phases very complicated as a result of the 
evolution of community life during the past cen- 
tury. in order to obtain the full value of these 
forces in the work of teaching they must be gen- 
eralized and organized with reference to the stages 
of physical, mental, and social growth and develop- 
ment. 

Securing right responses from the individual 
pupils is a problem whose solution lies in the sys- 
tematic development of desirable ideals, standards, 
motives and principles, and in the training of 
judgment. The development of these adds tone to 
the will, contributes largely to mental unity and 
balance as opposed to impulsiveness, moodines:, 
emotionalism, and vacillation. The training of 
character is included in this phase of the larger 
problem. 

If suitable spheres are sought for the exercise 
and traiaing of these groups of forces current sys- 
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tems of public education need to be supplemented 
with shops, kitchens, sewing rooms, laboratories 
for the “grades,” studios, gardens, playgrounds, 
and gymnasiums. The addition and organization 
of these with the other school equipment means an 
opportunity not only for the small percentage of 
abstract thinkers, but for each of the other types 
and phases of minds as well. With these added 
the important phases of heredity can find scope and 
be wisely directed, and the task of developing right 
responses on the part of the children becomes far 
less of a problem. The fundamental social activi- 
ties can be given full expression. How existing 
conditions originated, grew, developed can be 
better taught with such help. The origin of prob- 
lems and their relations can be better understood 
and the art of solving them much more readily 
taught. The pleasure and stimulus of the discovery 
of laws and other generalizations, as well as thein 
use in the further extension and organization of 
knowledge, can be experienced. Permanent and 
desirable interests in various fields of knowledge 
can be developed. The relations of literature, his- 
tory, geography, art, and mathematics to industries 
and life can be more readily shown, and the fact 
that each of these studies .gives a point of view cf 
life is recognized. Children can learn to appreciate 
other children of different social standing by work- 
ing and competing with them, and thus artificial 
and foolish distinctions are forgotten. They can 
learn to subordinate their interests to the interests 
of their group, of which in school they are a part, 
and again to lead or manage the group. Duties to 
one’s sélf as well as those due to others and a truer 
appreciation and estimate of one’s own importance 
can be learned. Physical training can be given and 
a standard of respect and care for health set up. 
Additional values have so often been stated that 
they may be assumed now. 

Too frequently the book work of the school has 
been carried on independently when some one or 
more of these lines have been introduced, and thus 
valuable opportunity lost. It seems almost need- 
less to say that trained teachers are necessary for 
the work of dealing with the problems as indicated. 
Opportunity is usually limited where there is a 
shop or sewing room to one or two brief periods 
per week, and the advantages of playgrounds are 
usually largely lost through thie absence of super- 
vision. 

The sphere of the shop and laboratory needs ex- 


») 


tension to include the elements of less complicate 
mechanical devices and machinery. The modera 
home includes much of both and the end is not vet. 
Few girls or women can adjust any bit of machin- 
ery if it refuses to work, and the number of men 
that can do so is too small to mention. The be- 
ginner in factory, mill, shop, and business house 
is equally helpless. It is an age of science and ma- 
chinery, but the pupil from both high school and 
grade is helpless in their presence. From egz 
beater, door lock, and faucet to typewriter and 
sewing machine—all must be sent to the shop if 
out of repair. 

Both boy and girl should have training in the 
shop; he more than she. Both should have train- 
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ing in kitchen and sewing room; she more than he. 
Each will need to use what he ‘gets there, and each 
will be more thoughtful and considerate of the 
other if something has been learned from experi- 
ence of the other’s problems. 

Perhaps the training in gymnasium, laboratory, 
studio, garden, and on playground should be dif- 
ferentiated to some degree, but each needs it as 
much as the other. 

The use of the laboratory is almost wholly with- 
held from children in the “grades.” There the be- 
ginnings of science are usually taught in a “literary 
way” only. With the aid of a laboratory these be- 
ginnings may be well taught and helpfully so for 
the great majority of children who never enter a 
high school. 

Gardens offer, to quote Hodge, places to get 
away from the dead book museum conception of 
science; places to interest children in plant life and 
growth, in the protection of birds and other useful 
animal life, in the study of pests which are more 
or less interfering with the success of gardener, 
farmer, and with the health and comfort of the 
home; and places to acquire better ideals of social 
relations and of the dignity of work with the hands. 

With present tendencies toward nervous disor- 
ders and diseases a higher standard and ideal of 
health and physical efficiency needs to be devel- 
oped. Playground, gymnasium, and laboratory 
are invaluable for this. 

In regard to the place of the studio it would be 
well to ask what department of modern life that 
can be mentioned does not have its art phase. 
For culture, for adding to the attractiveness of the 
home and: individual, for commercial values, for 
enjoyment there are few fields of knowledge that 
yield as much as does this one. 

The worker, however, whether on the farm, in 
the shop, mill, or trading room, whether leading 
his group of workers in canal, railroad, or other 
lines, whether managing a loom or a telegraph 
key, must express his opinion at the polls, must 
pass judgment on the affairs of his home, church, 
political party, club, and school. Therefore he 
needs culture, refinement, discipline, all indeed that 
will train his judgment, make him a better citizen, 
enable him to get into touch with other people 
than those of his own little circle, enable him to 
keep on growing and to get a great deal of high 
grade pleasure out of his life. This does not mean 
that the usual studies of the schools should be 
eliminated, but that the course of study as usually 
found should be re-organized -with the best of the 
old saved and the best of the new-included. This 
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done and with competent teachers children wiil 
not be so largely spending their time learning un- 
meaning processes and reading and studying about 
things, but “on a scale within their comprehension,,. 
will be meeting and solving real problems. They 
will be running up against obstacles (just as they 
do in real life of after years), becoming acquainted’ 
with materials, exercising ingenuity, patience, per- 
sistence, alertness,—(accomplishments very valu- 
able in the general business of living,—and getting: 
power, discipline, and knowledge.” The high and 
the low will have greater respect for each other 
when they have fought their battles together. Both 
with this reorganized training will have full use for 
their idle time. Both will have efficiency, resource- 
fulness, and initiative, and these will react upon the 
solution of the home and other social problems. 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


It is twilight,—the most restful time of all the 
day. Nature is lulling herself to sleep. The ori- 
ole’s carol sounds fainter and fainter and is finally 
lost in the far distance; the cows low gently as 
they are driven home from the verdant pasture; 
the wind rocks the tall branches with cradle-like 
motion; and even old ocean with its usual roar and 
boom seems to have forgotten, for the present, its 
mad impetuosity, and rolls at our feet with a gentle 
swish, swish, that acts as nature’s own narcotic 
upon our tired brains. 

The cricket waits the darkening hour before 
calling to its mate. 

A sandpiper scurries along the sands, silently 
and alone. 

Across the western sky are blended prismatic 
colors which artists try in vain to reproduce, and 
miles away, resting in a bed of blue, blue sky, is a 
stretch of deep rose-pink reflection, which as we 
gaze upon it grows lighter and lighter and finally 
fades away. 

We stroll along the bluffs. The “sensitive-plant” 
at our feet folds its tiny leaves and awaits the com- 
ing morn. 

Our tones are hushed; the inspiration of the 
hour is deep upon us. 

Delicate and more delicate still grow the colors 
in the West. Louder and still louder is the rum- 
bling of the surf. 

The twinkling stars appear. 
gone. 


The twilight’s 
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THE BASKET. 


BY PRISCILLA 


Into the basket of thy day, 
Put each thing good and each thing gay, 
That thou canst find along thy way. 


Neglect no joy however small, 
And it shall verily befall, 
Thy day can searcely hold them all. 


LEONARD. 


Within the basket of thy day 
Let nothing evil find its way, 
Aud let no frets and worries stay. 


So shall each day be brave and fair, 

Holding of joy its happy share 

And finding blessings everywhere. 
—Used by permission of the Outlook. 
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THE SMALL COLLEGE. 

BY ERASMUS WILSON, 
The small college, so-called, is the hope of the 
people, of the nation, in fact. The university has 


‘its place, but it is far, very far from the masses, who 
-can only be reached through the smaller college. 


Anyway, the country is well supplied with insti- 
tutions for higher education, and of college gradu- 
ates there is no end, and of schooled men there are 
enough and to spare, but for educated, trained, 
practical men and women there is a steadily in- 
creasing demand. 

* The small college must supply this demand. The 
university will take care of specialists and of those 
‘who are seeking book learning. Of these there is 
a large surplus, but of those who ware educated, 
trained, and fitted to re-establish the farm, the 
country home and the country school, there is a sad 
and ominous dearth. 

Is it, then, to be wondered at that a great cry 
should come up from the farm, the country village, 
and the mill towns, demanding help for those sadly 
in need of practical education rather than me-e 
schooling? All that these demand is opportunity 
to work out their own educational salvation. They 
are not demanding free gifts, but freedom to work. 


<e>-4>-0-> «0+ 
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PROFESSIONAL UNITY. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT C F. CARROLL, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Co-operation is absolutely necessary in the mod- 
ern school system because at least eight persons 
are directly interested in and responsible for the 
education of each child, at one time, in the elemen- 
tary schools. Each member of the supervisory 
force must sympathetically and intelligently con- 
tribute to the teacher’s resources, for the teacher 
must actually teach drawing, singing, and other 
special culture subjects. The supervisors must 
confer constantly, moderate their personal ambi- 
tion, make only reasonable demands, and each give 
exact instruction to teachers in their special lines. 
Teachers who have more recently come into the 
force are for the most part thoroughly trained in 
the broader curriculum, and those longer in service 
are fully meeting new requirements. As a result, 
we have secured reasonable uniformity, and 
strangers remark upon the unity everywhere in 
evidence, in plan and purpose and methods of 
work. 

This unity has been attained chiefly through 
careful supervision. The plan of supervision is 
exacting, elastic, and flexible. This plan is laid out 
and constantly adjusted in the conferences of su- 
‘pervisors and principals. Correlation is every- 
where in sight, and is indispensable to the useful- 
ness of the additions to the curriculum. When 
such conditions prevail in the supervisory force 
there is little danger of over-supervision, and the 
teacher welcomes the visit of the special teacher. 

The particular methods of supervision are visita- 
tion and the all-day teachers’ institutes, which are 
usually held for each grade, at least three times a 
year. I believe these institutes are the most pow- 
erful and most satisfactory means yet discovered 
for enlightening teachers and securing unity and 
wreasonable uniformity. 
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READING MAGAZINES. 
[ Editorial. | 


One of the significant rewards of a life of travel 
when it is seasoned with a touch of life of more than 
a hundred different homes each year is the knowl- 
edge of the way different people do good things. 
The reason the West has such a fascination for me 
is the more intense way they do things. My latest 
conquest of information relates to the use of maga- 
zines in an Iowa home. 

Mr. F is a young lawyer with a dash of busi- 
ness venture to intensify the professional side of his 
life. 

Mrs. F was a teacher, principal of a large 
school in Helena, Montana, when they were mar- 
ried four years ago. Both had a college education. 

Gretchen, two years old, graces their home. 

Two years were spent much as other good young 
married people spend their time. They kept a 
maid, had company, went into society, sought rest 
and recreation in such amusement as a city of 4,000 
people can offer. They read more than other such 
people read, but that was not saying much. 

A year ago last January they turned over a new 
leaf and have kept it turned over. They read, they 
read vastly. They subscribe for $35 worth of maga- 
zines and papers at club rates. They keep no maid. 
They do not go into society. They never waste 
time on cards any more. 

They take the Atlantic, McClure’s, the American 
Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Pacific Monthly, the 
Christian Register, the Outlook, the Independent, 
the Craftsman, Charities and Commons, Schoo! 
Arts Book, American Motherhood, Good House- 
keeping, the local paper, and a Spokane paper. 
This later merely to keep in touch with a part of 
the world of which they know little. They change 
this paper every six months to some other section 
of the Pacific coast. 

They read every article of information whether i: 
appeals to them or not. They read every essay, 
every editorial, every biographical reference, every 
geographical suggestion. They. read all the poetry 
and verses, and the stories that they think worth 
while. The only place where they assume to select 
is in the stories. 

They read seven evenings a week. He usually 
gets away from the office and business by 3 p. m., 
so that they have usually about two hours in the 
afternoon. On Sundays they get in five or six 
hours in the daytime. Most of the reading is done 
aloud, but much of it is silent and individual read- 
ing Much that is read individually by one or the 
other is read aloud. I have never known so well in- 
formed a young couple in my life, none with whom 
it is such a pleasure to converse. Any subject that 
interests me interests them. Any subject upon 
which I chance to speak is one upon which they 
are informed, and is one in which they take delight 
in conversing. 

[t is a joy to know them. I read five times as 
much magazine literature as formerly and I read 
things in which I have no advance interest. It is 
not too much to say that a hundred families are 
reading more and better because Mr. and Mrs. 
F turned over a new leaf in January, 1907. 
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TESTING RESULTS. 


BY ROLAND P. FAULKNER, 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico, 19°4—07. 


To what extent does the public school system 
accomplish its purposes? This question, pertinent 
everywhere, has a peculiar application to our 
schools in Porto Rico. Here in the states it is not 
mfrequently assumed that because appropriations 
are generous and because the school population 
gradually increases that our full duty is being done. 
Only when demand for place outstrips accommo- 





LEONARD P. AYRES. 


dations do we realize that our achievement falls 
short of our purpose. In Porto Rico we know that 
we have neither money nor accommodations t» 
meet all needs, and the question is rather how far 
we fall short of them than how closely we approach 
them. 

The persistent investigation into the adequacy 
of our work and equipment led to some unlooked- 
for consequences. It required the building up of 
a complete system of statistical records, more 
minute in its details than is commonly found in the 
states. It required a measurement with more than 
usual exactness of the several factors which go to 
make up the school system. Such a work needs 
intelligent direction, and infinite patience in its ex- 
ecution. It found both in the person of Leonard P. 
Ayres, who became chief of the division of super- 
vision and statistics under my administration. Not 
only did the statistics become more complete but 
they were transformed into an effective agent of 
supervision. Mr. Ayres is from Massachusetts. 
After graduating from the Boston University he 
went in 1902 to Porto Rico as a teacher of English. 
He rose rapidly from one post to another by his 
complete mastery of the problems involved, till in 
January, 1906, he became head of the statistical 
service and general superintendent of schools. He 
entered intelligently and skilfully into the statistical 
reorganization which had been planned, and con- 
tributed not a little to its efficiefcy asa means of 
testing results. Mr. Ayres is still engaged in testing 
results in a larger field, having been since Septem- 
ber, 1907, in charge of the investigation of backward 
children in the New York city schools, which is be- 
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- are grave doubts on this. 
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ing conducted under the auspices of the Russeli 
Sage foundation. His skill in the collection and 
interpretation of school statistics has been recog- 
nized in the fact of his having been engaged to de- 
liver duringthe past winter a courseof ten lectures 
on Education Statistics before the School of Peda- 
gogy of New York University. This is probably 
the most formal recognition which has been made 
by any of our schools for the training of teachers 
of the place of statistics in school administration. 

At the outset of our work in Porto Rico it ap- 
peared that some twenty per cent. of the children 
of school age were in school. But what of that? 
What percentage of the children of school age 
ought to be in school? _In vain we looked for an 
answer to the question, and the further we examined 
this and other questions the more we were struck 
by the absence in the United States of accepted 
quantitative standards. It would seem that record 
had been piled upon record with little attempt to 
ascertain what they meant. 

In the Porto Rican situation we were confronted 
by the fact that approximately half of our children 
were in one-room rural schools. Such schools 
cannot as a rule, and do not as a rule, provide edu- 
cation for all the children of school age, which by 
law is, say from five to eighteen years of age. But 
how much could they reasonably be expected to 
furnish? It would seem by examination of school 
reports in the United States that the rural school 
was a Statistically unknown quantity. What popu- 
lation it serves and how many years continuous 
schooling it is supposed to offer, and how many it 
actually does offer, is not apparent. 

Like the city schools of the United States our 
town schools in Porto Rico offered the children an 
eight-year course. But how did the attendance 
compare with that in the United States? Again 
we were confronted with a difficulty. It does not 
appear altogether clear despite recent discussion 
exactly how far the American child progresses in 
the elementary schools. 

Certain it is that for a largely rural population 
like that of Porto Rico the comparison of the num- 
ber of school children with the population of legal 
school age is even more meaningless than in the 
United States. Again it may be proper in the 
United States to reckon the school population by 
the total enrollment of the schools, though there 
It may be that there is 
some fixed relation between the total enrollment 
and the average, but if so it has not been worked 
out. In Porto Rico, where everything was new 
and experimental, we could not assume a normal 
relation. It might be infinitely complicated by a 
fluctuating enrollment. 

It seemed best to confine ourselves to average 
conditions and to enumerate population on a given 
date. A simple census was taken in March, 1906, 
and elaborate tables derived from it. These and 
other tests taught us many things about our 
schools. Without particularizing as to processes 
let us state a few of our conclusions. 

1. Relatively the whole number of pupils in the 
lower grades, and especially the first, were very 
numerous. 
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alarmingly prevalent, and especially in the lowest 
grades. 

8. The first grade contained a large element 
which entered later in the school year. 

4. The number of children who had been more 
than one year in a grade was very large. 

5. Over-age pupils were numerous, the propor- 
tions being larger in the lower grades than the 
upper ones. 

6. Those who made slow progress in their 
grades were relatively much more numerous in 
the lower than upper grades. 

These conclusions stated here in general terms 
were concretely and definitely measured in our 
reports. They gave us a much deeper insight into 
our school problems and led to many practical rec- 
ommendations. But we were disappointed in our 
effort to find how our conditions compared with 
those in the United States. We found that these 
things had not been tested very generally in the 
United States. Here and there we found compai- 
able data, but it was woefully scattered. 

Nor can we believe that such tests of the results 
are lacking because they are unnecessary. It 
would seem rather. that their significance had not 
been recognized. But has not the time come for 
more quantitative study of school problems in the 
United States? In one of our youngest adminis- 
tration areas, Porto Rico, peculiar local conditions 
brought the problem into such light that they could 
not be disregarded. But it is clear that if here they 
are less obvious they are not less important. Just 
at the present time there seems to be increased in- 
terest in these matters, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not pass away without substantial gains in 
our statistical knowledge of school conditions. 
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IMPROVE TEACHERS IN THEIR WORK. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT H. B, WILSON. 


Decatur, Lil. 


To retain and render permanent a desirable 
teaching force and to promote their growth and im- 
provement is the problem of dominating impor- 


‘tance in the management of any school system. 


The effort has been to solve the problem here by 
the payment of such salaries as will hold the best 
teachers in the corps and attract other desirable 
teachers to it, and as will enable the teachers to 


live comfortably and still make some investment - 


annually in their own self-improvement, both 
academically and professionally. In the execution 
of such a policy as is suggested above, the difficulty 
is to deal equitably with all concerned. In the em- 
ployment, retention, advancement, and payment of 
teachers, action should be based upon the teacher’s 
all-round result-getting power, using the term “re- 
sult” in its broad and most wholesome sense. 
Teachers vary greatly in result-getting power; 
some never become result-getters. Often those 
who are “short” in this respect never realize it, and 
hence are unable to understand why another teacher 
who is no more devoted to her work, who puts 
in no more hours, and who has no advantage in 
length of school training and experience, should re- 
ceive higher wages.—Report. 
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PROFESSOR BAILEY ON TEACHING NATURE 
STUDY. 


“Persons hesitate, fearing that they will make a 
mistake. A teacher asked me the other day where 
he should begin with nature work. He had been 
considering the matter for two or three years, he 
said, but did not know how to undertake it. I re- 
plied: “Begin! Head end, tail end, in the middle— 
but Begin! There are two essential epochs in any 
enterprise—to begin, and to get done.” 

“There can be no objection to the poetic inter- 
pretation of nature. It is essential only that the 
observation be correct and the inference reason- 
able, and that we allow it only at proper times. In 
teaching science we may confine ourselves to scien- 
tific formulas, but in teaching nature we may ad- 
mit the spirit as well as the letter. 

“The child should be set at those things that are 
within its own sphere and within the range of its 
powers. Much so-called nature-study teaching 1s 


‘merely telling the child what some man has found 


out. 

“Thoroughness consists only in seeing something 
accurately and understanding what it means. We 
can never know all that there is to be learned about 
any subject. 

“One is not superficial merely because he does 
not delve deep into subject-matter. He should try 
to be accurate as far as he goes. 

“I would not have every teacher teach nature- 
study any more than I would have every one teach 
grammar. Every pupil should have nature-study 
under one name or another; but he should receive 
his inspiration from the teacher who himself is so 
full of the subject that he teaches with spirit and 
with cheerfulness.”—L. H. Bailey, in ‘““The Nature 
Study Idea.” 
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RECOGNIZANCE. 
I wonder if I knew in pre-existence 
This hillside road, 


That wanders on by many an old and ivied 
And mossed abode. 


Though like to none my feet have ever traversed, 
‘Though like to none 

My mind has ever pictured, with no strangeness 
It leads me on. 


I reach its crofts, its orchards, and its pastures 
That from it rise. 

Its sudden turns, its long and leafy vistas, 
With no surprise, 


But with a sense as of familiar objects; 
There seems to be 

A greeting that is sweet with recognition, 
From all I see. 


I feel at home! the very lights and shadows 
That on me fall, 

The gentle airs that kiss my grateful forehead, 
Seem blessings all. 


I can but think.that long before my spirit 
A body found, 
I tarried here, and here was oft delighted 
By all around. 
—Ralph H. Shaw, in the Transcr’pt. 
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WORK PERFORMED AT HANNIBAL, MO. 
BY J. H. PELHAM, PRINCIPAL. 

THIRD GRADE {PRELIMINARY EXERCISES). 

The attention of pupils directed to immediate 
surroundings, precise location in reference to car- 
dinal points. The geography of Hannibal; the pre- 
vailing climate, principal productions, and leading 
industries. A brief description of the material up- 
on which pupils are at work. 

Cotton.—The place in the United States where 
it is cultivated. The distance, direction, route, 
with reference to the cardinal points from the 
pupils’ position. The climatic and agricultural 
conditions necessary to cotton culture; the places 
where it is manufactured and the processes so far 
as the pupils can comprehend them. 

The Cotton Plant.—Conditions surrounding it; 
cultivation, etc. The raw cotton in the hands of 
pupils. 

The Manufactured Article in the Hands of Pupils. 

Material—A piece of cotton carefully measured 
and cut according to the direction given by the 
teacher. 

Lesson.—tThe different stitches; basting, half- 
back-stitching, hemming, felling, over-handing. 

Language.—At the completion of the industrial 
effort, ask pupils to tell in their own language what 
has been done; to write correctly all that has been 
said after the proper corrections have been made; 
to capitalize, punctuate, explain foreign terms that 
are used. The oral work in expression to be de- 
veloped at same time manual work is performed. 


FOURTH GRADE (PRELIMINARY LESSON). 





Begin as in the third grade and develop more 
fully the geographical location of all places men- 
tioned—their boundaries, phvsical features, dis- 
tance. direction, and route. After a more specific 
description of the material to be used, call attention 
to the use of tools employed. Give instruction rela- 
tive to the manufacture and use of buttons, needles, 
pins, hooks and eyes. 

Material—A piece of cotton cloth, buttons, 
hooks and eyes. 

Lesson.—Review of the different stitches. The 
sampler completed. Work buttonholes in cotton 
cloth, sew on buttons. Attach hooks and eyes. 
Do simple patch. 

Application—Make simple garments such as 
aprons, etc. (utility). 

Arithmetic—Measure carefully the piece of 
cloth to be used. State accurately all measure- 
ments in inches, feet, yards, or fractions thereof. 
Note geometrical figures in cloth. Draw lines for 
stitches and make an estimate. 

Language.—Thought must be accurately pre- 
sented, and terms more comprehensive used. 

Geography.—Bring in other facts suitable to the 
experience of the child. 


FIFTH GRADE (PRELIMINARY LESSON). 


Lead pupils to express their ideas clearly and 
then lead them to summarize. Take an imaginary 
trip to the New England states. Note scenes along 
the route, occupations of people, etc. Tell the 
states that pupils would cross. Mode of transpor- 
tation. Make Boston the objective point, and from 
that place visit other points of interest. Bound 
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Massachusetts. Describe soil and climate. Men- 
tion leading industries and tell why. Locate the 
great manufacturing centres and specialize on cot- 
ton. 

Language.—Define technical terms. Pupils to 
express themselves orally, followed with written 
exercises relating to subject under consideration, 
Spell all new words and carefully punctuate the 
written work. 

Arithmetic—Compute probable cost of imagi- 
nary trip, as fare. Here talk about the new two-cent 
rate law, stating attitude of the railroads and the 
people. .Sleeping-car rates, cost of train service, 
telegraph, coal, etc. Dining car rates, ete. Occu- 
pations of different men engaged in the service oi 
the railroad. Their salaries. Estimate the cost of 
running a passenger train for one week from Han- 
nibal to St. Louis. Estimate the cost of a garment 
made from cotton cloth at current price of goods. 
(Work in fractions here.) 

Industrial Work—Hemming, facing, patching, 
hemstitching, French seam, weaving, darning, etc. 
Face a skirt, darn hose, hemstitch a handkerchief, 
feather stitch a child’s dress. 


GRADES SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH. 


Make Fall River, Mass., the objective point. 
Locate Fall River definitely. Give leading, indus- 
tries, and why? Specialize on cotton goods. From 
Fall River, note surroundings, Plymouth, Prov- 
incetown. The Pilgrim Fathers, their needs of 
clothing, paper, shoes, tools, industrial appliances. 
They developed a method of supplying these 
wants. Hence the great manufacturing industries 
of Massachusetts. Specialize on cotton and use the 
mills at Fall River. 

Geography.—Contrast the South with the North, 
as to climate, soil, and production. Show the 
transportation and commerce, as developed by 
these variations. Route cotton from New Orleans 
to Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, New York city, 
Boston, and Fall River. Note names of railroads—- 
competing lines—steamship lines from New Or- 
leans to New York city. Consider freight rates, 
transfers, etc. Note large citi¢s on these railroads. 
Through what states; note occupations of people. 
Make up a freight train at New Orleans, giving to 
each car a certain product raised in the South, giv- 
ing its complete history until finally used as a lux- 
ury or necessity. Send this train to Chicago. Dis- 
tribute the products to the commission houses and 
show processes. Name each person engaged in 
work about the train ; estimated salary, etc. 

History.—The character of the Cavaliers, con- 
trasted with the Pilgrims. Slave labor in the 
South. The question of slavery-problem settled 
how? Effect of the great war on labor, the Em- 
bargo Act; Cotton Exchange ; exportation and im- 
portation of cotton, etc. 

Arithmetic.—Estimate distance from New Or- 
leans to all large cities. Estimate cost of ties on 
railroad. Give history of steel rails. Estimate cost 
of a passenger train furnished complete. Stocks 
and bonds from the viewpoint of president of road. 
Buy and sell stocks and bonds. Estimate cost of 
road-bed. Right of way. Fencing right of way be- 
tween large cities, Figure freight rates on train 
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wade up. Figure on the coal used, where 
mined, transported, men engaged in these 
occupations. Compute freight rates on the prod- 
ucts in the train made up at New Orleans, for 
Chieago: note variations in the freight rates—why? 
Compute by standard measure with prevailing 
prices the same products, commission and_ brok- 
erage. Find diameter of a car wheel on the above 
train starting from New Orleans to Chicago, III. 
The area and circumference of circles. You may 
lead out here into most every phase of arithmetical 
process. Use text-books as aids only in securing 
the desired information. 

Language—Talk about cotton, transportation, 
communication, styles, all textile fabrics. Write 
about the same subjects, note spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammatical treatment of sentences, phrases, 
clauses, words, etc. 


ee MSE CE SSeS ree eens een 
ANNUAL PLANTS. 


When I think of an annual plant’s uncertain 
tenure, it does seem to me that Nature has here 
adopted a dangerous scheme. Of course, observa- 
tion shows that things work out, on the whole, and 
as a rule, quite to the plant’s interests. Yet one 
cannot help thinking that it is a good deal like en- 
trusting all the eggs to one basket, or all of ones 
investments to one bank. It is easy to imagin’, 


‘for instance, in the case of the annual sunflower 


or of the castor-oil bean, that, numerous as are i*s 
seeds, there might happen a season where all would 
re thebted. But it is on such narrow margins th. 
Nature makes many of her investments. Think 
what a little deflection of the mercury up or down 
in the thermometer, maintained for a longer period 
than has yet, perhaps, occurred, would mean to all 
life! We groan at ninety-six above—and shudder 
with despair at forty degrees below, yet, even as 
things are, there are higher and lower temperatures 
recorded. Give them longer periods—and life must 
end—or, conceivably only, some stauncher crea- 
tures, animal or vegetable, resist the conditions and 
parent a new race. 

Annual plants are, in another respect,—the 
larger ones [| mean—a wonder; namely, in the 
height and bulk they attain in a few months. An 
achene of a sunflower, often smaller than a man’s 
little finger-nail, produces during the summer a 
plant towering maybe ten feet high, and producing 
a head half the size of a flour-barrel cover. 

A single leaf of the castor-bean may expand to 
a foot in length and breadth. This superb plant, is, 
by the way, not a quite fair example of an annual, 
as circumstance so largely governs its longevity. 
As we go south, while still an herb, it becomes per- 
ennial, and finally even suffruticose, if not a proper 
tree. To be fully impressed with the marvel of an- 
nual plants one must visit a desert section, so- 
called, like the plains of Arizona or Nevada. In 
the dry time, it is dry indeed, and many a traveler 
has been betrayed into the record that no plant life 
is there possible. Let him, however, go again 
shortly after a shower, and the desert will indeed 
“blossom like the rose.” Not only bulbous o1 
deep-rooted perennials now show their wealth oi 
blossom, but such plants as riskily entrust the fu- 
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ture of their race to a mere wind-borne seed, are 
adding to the glory of the scene. 

As we said in beginning, despite the facts of ex- 
perience, we always feel a sort of fear and regret 
to see a plant entrust the well-being of its race to 
a perishable seed. All we can say is, it appears to 
be a safe provision, and Nature’s insurance policies 
to those concerned appear secure. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 
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MORAL TRAINING. 


BY M. A. CASSIDY, 
Lexington, Ky. 





Character is the chief aim of education. It is a 
growth, and is nourished and strengthened in va- 
rious ways and by many means. Everything that 
helps to train up a child in the way he should go is 
valuable in character building. But, in this impor- 
tant phase of school work, precept must always be 
secondary to example. Precepts that are not re-in- 
forced by example are like the seed that fell by the 
wayside. It will not be long before the black fowls 
of forgetfulness will devour them. And so our 
teachers try to improve the characters of their pu- 
pils by keeping continually before them lofty 
ideals, and, in contemplating these, they, like 
Ernest in the story of “The Great Stone Face,” 
grow like them. 

Golden deeds is still a feature in character build- 
ing in our schools. In all of their reading the pu- 
pils are encouraged to watch for examples of kind- 
ness, heroism, courage, self-denial, patriotism, 
charity, bravery, honesty, pity, reverence, devotion 
to duty, frugality, politeness, and other noble qual- 
ities. These are brought into the schoolroom, are 
read and discussed by the grade, and, if found 
worthy, are enrolled. in the Book of Golden Deeds. 

This scheme of character-building through ex- 
ample has done great good. This year the schools 
reported 40,354 golden deeds, which had been 
handed in and were discussed by the pupils. Aside 
from this the pupils have nearly all had good home 
good advice 


training, have constantly received g 
from teachers and principals, while the great ma- 
jority of them have had moral training in churci 
and Sunday school. 

The result of it all has been a marked improve- 
ment in the manners, morals, and deportment cf 
the pupils. The cases of discipline were fewer last 
year than in any other in the history of the schools. 
Corporal punishment, I am happy to announce, is 
almost a thing of the past. And this, too, without 
any rule against it !—Report. 

aa ee 


\t the recent meeting of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute a resolution was adopted which is_ thor- 
oughly sound and timely. If its teachings receive 
universal application, great will be the gain. It 
reads :— : 

“Resolved, that school children need cultivation 
in speaking as well as in singing; that a pleasant 
voice in every person is desirable ; and that if every 
teacher, from the kindergarten to the high school, 
would kindly insist upon a good tone whenever a 
child speaks in the schoolroom, the result would 
be healthful and pleasing,” 
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SHELF FUNGI.— (II. ) 
‘HE TINDER SHELF FUNGUS. 


(FOMES FOMENTARIUS.) 


This fungus, while it is in many ways like the 
pore fungi, differs from that which we have just de- 
scribed in some respects. The mycelium grows 
under the bark, and destroys the growing cells of 
the sap wood. As a result the bark loosens, and 
finally falls off, making it easy for other wood-de- 
stroying fungi and bacteria to enter. The parts of 
the wood attacked by the fungus turn yellow, and 
oftentimes we find patches of white mycelium 
along the medullary rays. 

Unlike the sulphur fungus also, the caps are ai- 
ways found singly and remain on the tree from 
year to year. A new layer, which produces the 
spores, is formed each year on the under side of 
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TINDER FUNGUS ON 
the cap. 


OAK, PROVIDENCE. 

This makes the caps look as though they 
had been made up in layers, and it is quite easy to 
tell its age by cutting it in two across and count- 
ing these layers. Professor Atkinson of Corneil 
University mentions one found in the Adirondacks 
which was eighty years old. 

In shape the caps look like a horse’s hoof, and 
in size they vary from three to eight inches in 
width, and from two to six inches in thickness, de- 
pending on their age. 

The outer crust of the cap is very hard and 
smooth. The inside is dry and spongy. This fun- 
gus was once much used in Europe as tinder, and 
one writer says that it was used by manufacturers 
of hats and gloves, and that doctors sometimes 
stopped the flow of blood from wounds with the 
softer parts of the cap. 
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The tinder fungus grows on oaks, birch, beech, 

maples, and other broad-leaved trees. 
REMEDIES. 

These fungi are not often found in large num- 
bers, and are seldom injurious to a great many 
trees, but they sometimes attack valuable orna- 
mental, fruit, and forest trees, and nearly always 
kill the trees on which they are found. 

From the descriptions here given, it can be 
plainly seen that there is but little that one can do 
to save a tree after the fungus has once gotten a 
foothold in the tissues. We may knock the caps 
off, but this only lessens the number of spores and 
the danger of the fungus spreading to other trees, 
It is thought in some cases that the mycelium may 
have been growing inside the tree for from fifty to 
eighty years, and perhaps for a hundred years, be- 
fore the telltale cap showed itself; 
and if this is the case, it proves that 
we cannot stop the growth of the 
fungus inside by destroying the caps. 

The best thing that we know of is 
to keep the fungus from getting into 
the trees by painting or coating over 
the wounds, that may have been 
made by pruning or otherwise, with 
some substance through which the 
mycelium of spores which happen to 
fall on the wounds cannot enter. 
For this purpose, paints of various 
kinds and pine tar are commonly 
used. Coal tar is claimed by many 
to be the best remedy, and one writer 
states that the director of parks at 
Paris has decided to use nothing but 





coal tar, after having spent years in 
giving other 
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THE COURTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH.—(I.) 


BY AUSTINE I, CAMP. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born 
February 27, 1807, in Portland, Me. He 
was graduated from Bowdoin College, 
second in a class of thirty-seven, 1825; pro- 
fessor of modern languages, Bowdoin Col 
lege, 1829-35; professor belles-lettres, Huar- 
vard University, 1836-54. He died March 
24, 1882, in Cambridge, Mass., and is 
buried in Mount Auburn, Indian Ridge Path. 

“Our poet of grace and sentiment.”—E. C. Stedman. 
“The bard whose sweet songs, more than aught besides 

Have bound two worlds together.” 

—An English sonneteer. 
I.—QUESTIONS ON THE STORY. 

1. What was the Captain of Plymouth’s pet 
maxim? 

2. How came Miles Standish 
wooing to Alden? 

3. What offering does Alden take Priscilla? 
With what motive? 


4. On what grounds does Alden urge Stan- 
dish’s suit? 


to entrust his 


5. On what grounds does Priscilla base her re 
fusal of Standish? 

6. How was Miles Standish employed while 
Alden went on his errand? 





[Continued en page 258.) 
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The new school year opens with greater prom- 
ise than has any previous year. Wages are higher 
than they have ever been, and though wholly 
inadequate, they are decidedly in advance over 
those of a year ago. Teachers are to have greater 
professional freedom than they have ever had. The 
child is to be viewed from a more humane stand- 
point. There is to be less of the senseless, lifeless 
mechanics of education than heretofore. There is 
to be more democracy and less autocracy than there 
has been. A better equipment is provided. A 
better spirit prevails. What use will the teachers 
make of their improved conditions and opportuni- 
ties? is the question. Time alone can answer this. 
Professions and promises do not count, a demon- 
stration is asked for. What shall it be? 
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THE OUT-OF-DATE EDITION. 

Rev. Mr. F was pastor of achurch in the 
suburbs of Boston. There were three beautiful 
little girls in his home. The youngest was taken 
with the croup. A physician came in, one of the 
ablest in the neighborhood, and said it was merely 
a case of croup. Later he answered an emergency 
call, and said it was serious, and called in consulta- 
tion a physician of large practice. The child died. 
The next older child was taken and the same ex- 
periences were repeated. Both physicians were at 
both funerals and their grief and sympathy were 
limitless. 

The eldest child was stricken. Both physi- 
cians were called at the first and the father said: “If 
there is an expert on the croup call him at once.” 

“There is only one such, a professor in the 
medical college, but we both have his work on the 
subject, and we have consulted it in both the other 
cases.” 
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“Nevertheless, telephone for him.” It chanced 
that the medical professor had an automobile at the 
door at the time and came promptly. 

.“I must be present at the consultation,” said the 
father. 

“Impossible,” said the physicians. 

“Oh, yes, let him sit in the room,” said the medi- 
cal professor. 

The father sat across the room. They spoke in 
an undertone, but he moved up till he could catch 
every word. 

“Use anti-toxine at once,” said the medical pro- 
fessor. 

“Oh, no,” said the physicians, “it is a clear case 
of croup, and in your work you do not advise anti- 
toxine unless there are diphtheretic symptoms.” 

The medical professor shuddered as he said: 
“You have the first edition. In all others it says, 
‘Croup is so likely to have diphtheretic tendencies 
that in serious cases always use anti-toxine.’”’ 

The child lives. 

But in speaking of it afterwards when he was 


" pastor of the leading church of his denominationin 


New York city he said: “Do you know what first 
came to my mind in that hour? It was a shudder 
lest in my ministerial work I should be using an 
out-of-date edition of church activities.” 

Personally, | owe much to that conversation. | 
have been a deal more desirous of knowing what is 
the last edition on school work for the making of 
manly boys and womanly girls than I was before, 
and | always had a horror of being out of date in 
essentials. 





COMPLEX CONDITIONS. 


The boy, the parent, the teacher, are complex 
characters. 

There is no case of discipline so simple as to 
make judgment thereon simple except in those 
stages in which the child has attained no maturity 
for judgment, as in the case of infancy, physical, 
mental, or moral. 

Even then the case is not simple. Even with a 
child of six months, a trained nurse is a vastly safer 
guide than the fond mother as to what is best for 
the child. The complexity may be well illustrated 
by the relation of the mother’s food, disposition, 
and passion, to the health of the nursing babe. 

There is never a time in the child’s life in which 
his disposition and temper are not affected by the 
disposition and temper, appetite and passions of 
parent and teacher just as definitely as in infancy 
he is affected by the mother’s life and thought 
through her milk. 

This is why no case of discipline is simple, why 
no case can be judged on its surface indication. 

No physician to-day judges of a patient's fever by 
laying his hand on the brow. He tests the tem- 
perature by the thermometer and not by the flush 
of cheek or warmth of brow. He must know the 
blood heat, not the skin flush. 

Is the boy sullen? Shall we treat him direct'y 
and forcibly for sullenness ? 

Is he disrespectful? Shall we treat him promptly 
and rigorously for disrespect? Is he insolent? 
Shall we treat him intensely and abruptly for inso- 
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lence? Yes, if we are old-fashioned, leaching, 
blood-letting doctors, not otherwise. 

If we are modern we shall at once test the tem- 
perature of the blood, and if the case is alarming 
we may place him under the X-ray. 

We are not concerned primarily with his sullen- 
ness, disrespect, or insolence, and the child knows 
that he cannot annoy us by such symptoms, for he 
knows we are going to find out whether it is skin 
irritation or blood poison, whether it is transient 
irritation in the throat or tuberculosis. 
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BERT HALL AS A BOY SAVER. 


The Journal of Education has already (July 2, 
1908,) referred to Bert Hall, who is in the quartet 
with William R. George} Ben B. Lindsey, and Jotn 
E. Gunckel. He is now chief probation officer of 
Milwaukee, himself a former newsboy, who was 
selected for probation officer because he had been 
boosting the newsboys, as the following facts 
show :— 

A Milwaukee newsie had a remarkable talentfor 
the violin. His home surroundings were not ele- 
vating, his parents couldn’t afford to give him les- 
sons to develop his talents. Mr, Hall’s influence 
secured a scholarship for him ; he studied diligently, 
here and in Chicago, and now he is a member 9 
the faculty in a prominent musical institution with 
a promise of one day becoming really great in the 
world of music. Bennie Vanasek, the newsboy 
cornetist, has won honors in Paris. In a group of 
lads, nearly the same age, who ten years ago sold 
papers on the street corners, one is head of the 
real estate department of a big local concern; one 
is the city salesman of a wholesale clothing house; 
two brothers hold responsible positions with local 
concerns, and a littlke Bohemian lad is now ship- 
ping clerk for a company with-a national repu- 
tation. 

The story of three Russian Jewish boys is per- 
haps the most interesting. One of them remem- 
bered when the Cossacks broke into the humble 
little home in Russia and he crawled trembling 
under the bed to escape the men, who killed his 
aunt. The family came to the new world, and 
later to Milwaukee, and the boy sold papers. 
Now he is an artist of promise in Chicago, married 
and in comfortable circumstances. The other two 
lads were brothers. The elder one studied short- 
hand at night, paying his tuition with money saved 
from the sale of papers. When he was ready fora 
position none was open to him. He found a place 
in a candy factory at $5 a week, and sat up nights 
studying for the government examination for a 
clerkship in Washington. He was successful and 
went to Washington, where he studied law in his 
spare time at the George Washington University, 
and was on the winning debating team of the insti- 
tution. He came back to Milwaukee after gradua- 
tion, and so confident was he of passing the bar 
examination that he fitted up his office and was all 
ready to hang out his sign when he was admitted 
to the bar. His younger brother, with things 
made easier for him by the success of the first, is 
now studying law in Washington, and will soon 
enter into partnership with his brother. 
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THE MEETING IN CHICAGO. 

The meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence in Chicago, February 23, 24, and 25, will be 
the largest ever held, and President W. H. Elson 
will endeavor to have the best program ever. 
Chicago is the most central location, is easy of ac- 
cess from everywhere, and has the best hotel ac- 
commodation for headquarters in. the United 
States. It is easy to make a program for a 
Chicago meeting. Anybody will go there for the 
sake of being on the program. Mr. Elson is a good 
program builder. His section two years ago had 
the most analytic and synthetic program yet oi- 
fered; he had the best array of talent, and pushed 
things along in a noble fashion. If he does any- 
thing like as well with the general program it will 
be a record breaker. 
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YALE’S LATEST. 


In this age of much newness and richness of ac- 
tivity in uplifting and educating humanity, it is ia- 
teresting to see that Yale University is leading 
in a vital movement by establishing a course in pas- 
toral functions wholly out of the ordinary, with lec- 
tureships on: “Work Among Wage Earners,” 
“Among Non-English Speaking People,” ‘“Civ:c 
Reform,” “Industrial Organizations,” ‘Political 
Responsibility,” “Work Among Young People,” 
“Mental Healing,” “Ethical Reform.” 

Think of courses of lectures in a divinity school 
by John Mitchell and Henry Clews. When the 
students in theology have lectures bylive menfrom 
the world outside, it may pave the way for some- 
thing akin to it in narmal schools and other 
teacher training courses. 


or a 
CAUSE FOR REJOICING. 


Professor L. H. Bailey, head of the New York 
College of Agriculturé, who at first declined to 
become a member of the commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt for the betterment of farm 
conditions and farmers, has advised the President 
that he will accept the presidency of that body. 
He has done so at the urgent insistence of the 
President. President Roosevelt has received a 
multitude of letters from farmers, educators in 
agricultural colleges, agricultural writers, and the 
like. The letters view improvement of the country 
schools as of first importance, then good roads, 
betterment of conditions for women on the farm, 
improvement of sanitation, extension of opportu- 
nities for reading, and improvement of moral con- 
ditions in the country in the order named as es- 
sentials. 
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ASSOCIATION IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of the most prominent local teachers’ 
organizations in the United States is the Public 
Federal Education Association, incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, a 
volunteer organization, which is primarily respon- 
sible for the passage through the United States 
Congress of such humanitarian laws as the Com- 
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pulsory Education Act of 1906, the Free Lectures 
to the People Acts of 1904, 1905, 1906, the In- 
crease in Teachers’ Salaries and Organic School 
Act of 1906, and the introduction and passage of 
the Child Labor Act of 1908, the Employment 
Agencies Regulation Acts of 1906, 1907. With 
other organizations, it is responsible for the pas- 
sage of the Juvenile Court Act of 1905, and of the 
Investigation into the Labor of Women and Chil- 
dren Act of 1907. It is now agitating the estab- 
lishment of proper provisions for public play- 
grounds, public baths, and school gardens. Out- 
side of its legislative activities, it conducts lec- 
tures on first aid to the injured, has committees 
on public lectures, school reorganization, hospital 
reading, etc., etc. 


200g 
INEXPLICABLE. FREAKISHNESS. 


Was there ever an equal evidence of freakish 
idiocy to corfipare with the action of the New 
York city board of education in reducing the 
salary of Dr. Luther H. Gulick, supervisor of 
physical training, from $5,000 to $4,000? Of 
course he will not resent it, for he is not that kind 
of a man. It is the first strain of absurdity wit- 
nessed in that memorable board. 
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FLORIDA WAS THERE. 


Regarding our editorial on attendance at Cleve- 
land Miss Hampton writes as follows :— 

“Florida must not be on your map. She had 
three active members present at Cleveland and 
several associate members registered. Why this 
omission?” ‘ 

Because Florida was at Cleveland in good num- 
bers, it was not mentioned. Only those with ex- 
ceptionally large or small attendance were named. 
Next time we will put them all in, Miss Hampton. 
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TRIBUTE TO CHICAGO. 


Senor Joaquim Nabuco, Brazilian ambassador 
to the United States, was convocation orator at 
the sixty-eighth graduating exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently, when he paid Ameri- 
can civilization and the city of Chicago a high 
tribute. _On account of the nation’s high civiliza- 
tion, he declared it could do no wrong to any 
nation. “I am proud to address this university, 
worthy of a city which, for its sudden gigantic 
growth, is the wonder of the world and which is 
the foremost of all the greater experiment sta- 
tions of Americanizations. Here we are at one 
of the sources of modern civilization. You with 
your high civilization can do no wrong to any na- 
tion. Intimate contact with you, therefore, under 
whatever conditions, brings only progress to the 
other party. The only certain effect I can see of 
a permanent intercourse of Latin-America with 
you is that it would be slowly Americanized ; that 
is, that it would be, in different measures, pene- 
trated with your optimism, your self-reliance, and 
your energy. It would be a treatment by elec- 
tricity.” 
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One of the most notable educational meetings of 
the year will be the Eleventh Annual Conference 
of the Eastern Public Education Association at 
Washington, D. C., on September 28 to October 3, 
with an admirable. program of live men and women 
who will discuss vital topics. 


Boston has two men, one at both the North and 
South railway stations, where working and wait- 
ing horses are numerous and watering troughs 
absent, with buckets of water for horses. These 
same men watered, protected, and cared for many 
cats and dogs. 


John E. Gunckel of Toledo was born in Ger- 
mantown, O., and every year his birthday is cele- 
brated, all the stores and bysiness. houses closing, 
because of their affection for him and admiration 
for his work. 


New York city women teachers are sure to have 
their salaries increased soon. The board of edu- 
cation asked for an extra $3,000,000 on purpose for 
increase of the salaries of women. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago is hale 
and hearty, having returned from his three months’ 
rest in Europe, and his month of fishing in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 


Whatever may be one’s prejudice as to woman 
suffrage, there is no possible question as to the fact 
that in Colorado it has worked to a charm. 


.Massachusetts has increased aid to towns of less 
than 500 families for maintaining approved hig! 
schools from $300 to $500. 


It is said that in some states teachers are not 
paid for holidays. That is the absurdest of absurd- 
ities up-to-date. 


State educationa] commissions are all the rage. 
Illinois, lowa, and Kansas are having great edu- 
cational doings. 


The flying machine is an assured fact, simply be- 
cause man needs it and he can have what he needs. 
State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild of Kansas 
has a lot of things a-doing, things new and good. 


There are to be sixty-three educational bills in- 
troduced into the next legislature as now planned. 


The public school playground makes many a bo, 
contribute to public health rather than disease 


Agriculture should be taught, directly or in- 
directly, in every rural school. 


By universal consent, the school age should be 
six years and not five. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 


Some sort of a merit system is sure ‘to be estab- 


lished. 
Fire drills are of first importance. 
Merit more than you receive. 
Place duty above rights. 
Know thyself first. 
Poor Dayton! 
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THE WEEK 


THE VERMONT ELECTION. 


There is little encouragement for the Democrats 
in the returns of the state election in Vermont on 
the first of September. Politicians attach a some- 
what exaggerated importance to the returns of this 
election in presidential years; and so much as this 
is true, that the Republican plurality in Vermont 
has fallen below 24,000 only twice in the last 
twenty-eight years, and in both of those years, 1884 
and 1892, the Democrats elected their candidate for 
President. This year the Republican plurality is 
29,376 as compared with 31,549 in 1904 and 31,312 
in 1900. This exhibits a remarkable, and from the 
Democratic point of view, a discouraging steadi- 
ness. 

MR. CLEVELAND'S VIEWS. 


The New York Times has published a highly im- 
portant article by the late Grover Cleveland upon 
the present political situation. It is the first of a 
series of three which Mr. Cleveland contemplated 
writing ; but the others were not written. Writing 
when it was clear that Mr. Taft would be the Re- 
publican and Mr. Bryan the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Cleveland did not hesitate to say that the Re- 
publican party was certain to move on to a safe 
victory at the election. He described the new is- 
sues which have arisen, predicted a breaking down 
of old lines of separation,and,reviewing Mr.Taft’s 
career and paying a high tribute to his character 
and capacity, indicated why his election is not on!y 
to be expected but desired. Published after Mr. 
Cleveland’s death, the article will not awaken the 
bitter controversy which might have followed its 
publication otherwise, but it can scarcely fail to 
produce a deep impression. 

HARD TIMES FOR “SPELLBINDERS.” 


The latest evidence of the stringency which is 
being felt by both of the great political parties in 
the matter of campaign contributions is the an- 
nouncement that the Republican National. com- 
mittee will not pay its speakers during this cam- 
paign. Its “spellbinders” will be expected to vol- 
unteer their services, and more than this, to pay 
their own traveling expenses, when they speak 
within the limits of their own states. Invitations 
are being sent out on this basis, especially to sena- 
tors and representatives, and Chairman Hitchcock 
expresses a cheerful conviction that the general 
tone of campaign oratory will be improved by the 
substitution of volunteer for paid orators. Perhap;; 
but it is an experiment which involves some risk. 

GETTING OUT OF CUBA. 

The date of the elections in Cuba for president 
and a congress has been fixed for November 14, 
which is several weeks earlier than had been antici- 
pated. The president who may be elected will be 
inaugurated January 28. The warring Liberal fac- 
tions have pooled their issues and united in the sup- 
port of General Gomez and if he is elected there 
are probably stormy times ahead, for he is by no 
means the man to solve fairly and unselfishly the 
serious problems of establishing and sustaining 4 
new government, All sane Americans would wel- 
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come conditions which would fully justify the end 
of American intervention in the island, but in 
affairs like these, as well as in others, there is a 
haste that makes waste. 


GOVERNOR FORT AND THE SALOONS. 


Governor Fort of New Jersey has assumed a role 
not unlike that of Governor Hughes of New York, 
and with much the same result. The so-called 
Bishops’ law in New Jersey forbids the Sunday sale 
of liquor; but the saloon keepers of Atlantic City, 
supported by local public sentiment and able to in- 
fluence if not to control the machinery for the en- 
forcement of law, bade defiance to the statute and 
kept wide open on Sundays. The local authorities 
either would not or could not do anything to stop 
the Sunday traffic, and the scandal might have gone 
on unchecked if Governor Fort had not declared 
that he would call out the troops if necessary to 
close the saloons. Thereupon the saloon forces 
weakened; and the two hundred or more drink- 
ing places at Atlantig City were for once closed 
tight. It was a wholesome victory for law and 
order. 


THE KAISER AND PBRACER. 

In a thoroughly characteristic speech at a ban- 
quet at Strasburg, the German Emperor has ex- 
pressed his conviction that the peace of Europe is 
not in danger. Its foundations, he asserts, are too 
solid to be easily upset by incitements and calum- 
nies provoked by envious and ill-disposed indi- 
viduals——meaning probably the mischief-making 
press of England and Germany. Firm security 
exists, he continues, in the consciences of the 
princes and statesmen of Europe. and in the de- 
sires of the people, and finally it is “assured and 
guaranteed” by the power of Germany on land 
and sea, and by the German people in arms. 
Whatever else his utterance means, it gives little 
encouragement to the movement for a limitation 
of armaments. 


“BUTTING IN” IN MOROCCO. 

A few days after making this pleasing deliverance 
the Kaiser took an unexpected step which has set 
Europe by the ears, sniflcxeaiiel a situation which 
it will be extremely difficult to untangle. At the 
conference of the powers which met at Algeciras a 
year or two ago, an agreement was framed, to 
which Germany was a consenting party, by which 
France and Spain, whose special interests in Mor- 
occo were recognized, were given joint authority 
to preserve order in Morocco. These two powers 
thus specially commissioned as guardians in the in- 
terestof Europewere convinced of the necessity of 
procuring from Mulai Hafid a definite promise to 
observe the Algeciras agreement, before officially 
recognizing him as sultan. They were correspond- 
ing with the other powers regarding this proced- 
ure when Germany suddenly notified the powers 
that, in her judgment, Mulai Hafid should be im- 
mediately recognized, and, suiting the action to the 
word, she immediately despatched an ambassador 


{Continued om page 264, j 
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THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.—(I.) 
(Continued from page 253.} 


%. How did Standish interpret the words, “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 

8. Recount the council scene. 

9. What “three kingdoms had been sifted to find 
the wheat for this planting”? 

10. Who was Hobomok ? 

11. Describe the “first battle.” 

12. What is the first mention of Priscilla? 

13. With what sophistry does Alden, to himseit, 
explain the hard dispensation of Providence which 
came to him? 

14. What was “David’s transgression” ? 

15. Describe Alden’s house. 

16. What story within the story? How intro- 
duced? 

17. Recount the marriage scene. 

18. Describe Priscilla’s “palfrey.” 

19. How many landscapes are described? Who 
views them, and under what circumstances? 

20. What rooms are described? What scenes 
occur in each? 

21. What scenes are integrupted? How, or by 
whom? 

22. What mental or emotional struggles are 
depicted ? 

23. What is the farewell scene of the story? 

24. Reproduce the picture of the shipmaster. 

25. Give the several differing characterizations 
of the new land. By whom is each given? 

26. What can be learned from “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish” of the customs and manners and 
the history of colonial times? 

27. What was John Alden’s tribute to Miles 
Standish? 

28. What was Alden’s youthful resolve? 

29. Why was the one-hundredth psalm called 
“the grand old Puritan anthem’’? 

30. What portraits of the Elder of Plymouth 
are given? 

31. What is wampum? 

32. What analogues can be traced in the careers 
of Caesar and Miles Standish? 

33. What makes “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish” almost a tragedy of friendships? What saves 
it from being such? 

34. Quote the plaint of home-sickness. 

35. Recount the autumn view of the Plymouth 
Colony. 

36. Who have regrets? What is regretted? 


——- 


“o> oro 


OH ! 

A city teacher, who was kept in because she was in, 
had continual trouble with her pupils, her principsl, and 
such parents of her pupils as she ran across, so that her 
only comfort was to rock after she got home and sing 
“There’s a Sweet Rest in Heaven.” But when she died 
and landed on the other side she was disappointe|!. The 
angels she met seemed to all be looking out for number 
one, and before noon she had four wordy quarrels with 
strangers. So when she found a former fellow-teacher 
she exclaimed: “Why, Jule. I can’t see that heaven is 
any more peaceful than our old Sth ward school used 
to be.” “Hush,” said Julia, putting her finger to her 
lips, “this isn’t heaven.” 

This fable teaches that we are all likely to locate 


where we fit best, whatever hymns we _  sing.—School 
Bulletin, 
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A TEACHER’S RECOGNITION. 


Mrs: Rilla Waugh, a rural teacher of Iowa, was re- 
cently honored by her pupils and graduates upon the 
completion of twenty years of service in the district. 
There was feasting and fetes, speeches, and a poem by 
the most gifted writer of the county, but the most sig- 
nificant feature of the celebration were letters from 
every pupil in Mrs. Huftalen’s rural school, 300 miles 
away, to the pupils of Mrs. Waugh’s school, with a let- 
ter to Mrs. Waugh by Mrs. Huftalen, real heart mes- 
sages from entire strangers. 





MRS. RILLA WAUGH. 


Mrs. Waugh has not once applied for the school, but 
the directors and people of the district would have no 
one else. Time and again she has been offered positions 
in graded schools, but she has preferred to rema‘n anil 
see the result of her work. About 200 children have 
been influenced by ler teaching. A large number have 
graduated and almost without exception have gone on 
and taken high school work. Many of Mrs. Wauzh’s 
former pupils are now teaching, and a number are suc 
eessful in different professions.’ Strong in her influence 
for good, thorough in her work, wide awake and progres- 
sive in her profession, most efficient and wholesome in 
all that she does, Mrs. Waugh with her wonderful rec 
ord for service stands to-day as one of the best teach 
ers in Lowa. 

ne O10 
SEPTEMBER WORK FOR CLASSES. 

1. Begin your collection of ripe seeds, putting 
them in bottles or small boxes (I prefer the 
former), pasting labels of a uniform size on each, 
that shall contain a catalog number and page for 
reference. 

Make your book entries as definite as possible, as 
elaborate as you please, and see that the number 
corresponds to that on your bottle. 

Be sure to identify the seed by name; tell when 
and where gathered, and by whom, adding such 
other items as are of interest to you. 

2. Begin your leaf collection for winter study 
of botany. Dry and press the leaves between folds 
of newspaper or blotting paper, and mount on 
cards of stiff manila paper, observing paragraphs 
two and three of No. 1. 

3. Begin your fruit drawing cards, taking the 
simplest forms of fruit first. Until you are quite 
satisfied as to the accuracy of your outlines, be 
content with these, and do not attempt much shad- 
ing. 

Describe the fruits drawn in your best language, 
and see that the words are all spelled correctly.— 
Tennessee School Journal 
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THE AQUARIUM IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY M. B. DONAGHY, 
Philadelphia. 


Every schoolroom which has a healthy growth 
welcomes new elements of* beauty and interest. 
Most teachers keep flowering plants; and their 
fragrance and loveliness amply repay the trouble 
of caring for them. Many others would gladly in- 
troduce a fresh-water aquarium were it not for the 
fact that they have exaggerated notions of the 
amount of care required to keep its inhabitants in 
a healthy state. I hope to show what a simple 
affair it really is! 

An aquarium for the schoolroom should’ be a 
self-sustaining collection, never requiring any 
other change of water than that which comes with 
the replacing of water which has evaporated. Fish 
breathe air as land animals do, but they take the air 
from the water through their gills, absorbing the 
oxygen and exhaling the carbonic acid. If they 
are kept in a confined water space they soon use all 
the oxygen; the water becomes stagnant from the 
excess of carbonic acid, and the fish die. All plants, 
on the other hand, drink in carbonic acid, and give 
out oxygen. They also distil oxygen from water, 
taking up the hydrogen. Therefore if we can main- 
tain a just balance, by growing plants in our aquar- 
ium, we shall not need to change or aerate the 
water, for the plants and fish will supply each other 
with the life-giving elements. 

Glass, aquaria, holding four gallons, are a good 
size for the schoolroom and may be purchased for 
about one dollar and twenty-five cents. A square 
glass tank is preferable to a round one, as the un- 
equal refraction of curved glass distorts the view. 
In the vessel chosen place to the depth of two or 
three inches sand and pebbles which have had re- 
peated and careful washing. Then fill up with 
fresh, unfiltered water to within a few inches of the 
top. In order not to disturb the arrangement of 
the sand, this should be done with the aid of a 
watering-pot. 

Plants may be obtained from any aquarium sup- 
ply shop. Cabomba (fanwort), anacharis, my- 
riophyllum spicatum (water-milfoil), and vallisneria 
spiralis are among the most useful. Two or three 
bunches are enough for one tank and ten cents a 
bunch is the usual cost. Fasten them securely in 
the sand after removing the lead. 

Stock moderately at first. With the increase of 
plant growth, the tank will support more fish. It 
is wiser to have too few than too many fish. They 
should be of medium size. Allow a gallon of water 
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to every fish less than four inches in length, if the 
plant growth is abundant. 

Animals cost about ten cents apiece or a dollar a 
dozen. Snails are much cheaper. Two ,or three 
tadpoles, half a dozen snails, and a few mussels 
will keep the glass remarkably clean and will not 
require feeding. Gold-fish and minnows,—tiny 
flashes of silver,—are the best fish for the school- 
room, as the care of them is very simple. Feed 
them daily with a small piece of prepared fish food, 
which costs. ten cents a box. It is best to feed them 
in the morning. Never leave the smallest portion 
of food in the water over night. It will dissolve 
and render the water milky. Gold-fish are hardy 
and pretty. The excreta hangs to them in a long 
thread from the vent and serves as a guide to their 
condition. If black, they are healthy; if not, they 
are being over-fed. 

Sunfish, bits of brightness rightly named, are 
very easily tamed and will delight the children, but 
“sunnies” must be separated from the others, 
which are vegetable feeders. They must be sup- 
plied with finely scraped beef or bits of oyster. If 
any chances to fall to the bottom, remove it with 
a glass tube, because they will only touch the food 
while it is in motion. 

If instead of the foregoing, cray-fish, salaman- 
ders, newts, or turtles are kept they need only have 
a small supply of water, which must be frequently 
changed. Oxygenating plants cannot here be de- 
pended upon. These animals need the same food 
as the sun-fish. 

If from some cause a fish appears to be sick, re- 
move it toa shallow dish contein’s~ ---7 -=4 
pebbles and a few inches of water, where it will rub 
itself among them and probably recover. 

Of course evaporation will lower the surface of 
the water, and every week the loss must be re- 
placed through the nose of the watering-pot. 

Now for the position of the tank. Keep the 
aquarium where there will be light and air, but 
where the sun will not shine too glaringly upon it. 
Hang a small thermometer in the water.- The tem- 
perature should never rise to sixty degrees nor sink 
below forty. Fish endure cold better than heat. 
Where dust accumulates a glass cover must be used. 
The sides of the tank may be cleaned by rubbing 
them down with a sponge fastened to a stick. 

Pleasure is found by many of our pupils in pull- 
ing fish out of the “silent, silver streams,” of which 
they are the denizens, with a hook in their gills and 
death in their hearts. How much greater is the 
delight afforded by observing them in the fullness 
of life! 





The older 1 grow the lessI care to shoot anything except “varmints.’’ Ido not 
think it at all advisable that the gun should be given up; but there is too much shooting, 
and if we can only get the camera in place of the gun, and have the sportsman sunk some- 
what in the naturalist and lover of wild things, the next generation will see an immense 


change for the better in the life of the woods. — Theodore Roosevelt. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION IN CUBA. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


From Proyisional Governor Magoon’s report for 1907 
just issued it is learned that for primary education 
Cuba has 3,700 public school teachers, 130,114 pupils, and 
106 boards of education. 

The department of public instruction is divided into 
two sections, primary instruction and superior instruc- 
tion, the latter subdivided into two departments, the in- 
stitutes and the national university. The state also sup- 
ports, in connection with its section of superior instruc- 
tion, the school of arts and trades, the school of painting 
and sculpture, and the national library. 

The armed movement of August, 1906, produced dire 
results in school attendance. Except in a few impor- 
tant cities the attendance dwindled to insignificant pro- 
portions, and in the rural districts of Pinardal Rio and 
Santa Clara provinces it practically ceased. The d-- 
partment spared no effort to remedy the situation. Spe- 
cial school inspectors were appointed and the necessary 
school material furnished, and by December 1 of the 
same year the school attendance was raised to its for- 
mer standard; the attendance in December, 1906, beng 
96,301 against 97,259 in December, 1905. Since then the 
attendance has been up to the average standard. Nor- 
mally the attendance is two-thirds white and one-third 
colored, with 52,000 males and 44,000 females. 

The most important steps in connection with the pu)- 
lic schools have been the movement toward the gradin:s 
of the schools in a pedagogic and scientific manner, the 
number of special branches taught and the wider scope 
given to those which already existed in the schools of 
Cuba. In 1906 the following special branches were 
added: Lace work, sewing and pattern work, drawing 
and modeling, sloyd in cardboard, sloyd in metal, and 
music. Kindergarten, sloyd in wood, and 
training were also taught. 

The principal institutes, one in each province, prepare 
their pupils for the degree of bachelor. By virtue of 
the law of July, 1906, the professors have had _ their 
Salaries increased, special appropriations have been 
made for the purchase of scientific material, and exami- 
nation methods have been rendered less cumbersome 
and complicated for both professors and scholars. The 
state contributed $268,860 for the maintenance of the six 
provincial institutes during the year. 

The national university received $357,358 a year from 
the state. It is divided into three faculties—Beiles let- 
tres and sciences, medicine and pharmacy, and law. The 
salaries of all the professors in the university have al-:o 
been increased. New and spacious buildings have been 
constructed on the university grounds. 

The School of Arts (manual) and Trades, which the 
American military government of intervention raised to 
a high degree of excelience, has been amply provided for 
by an appropriation of $41,000. The school provides day 
and night instruction and turns out skilled workmen 
and artisans. The state contributes $16,060 toward the 
school of painting and sculpture, in which 500 pupils are 
enrolled this year. Female pupils have a woman 
teacher in the class of anatomy and drawing from the 
living model. 

The national library, founded by the first American 
government of the island, now contains over 40,00) 
books. It gets $11,660 a year from the state towards its 
support. 

In Governor Magoon’s report, as in the reports of the 
governors of the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, 
much prominence is given to educational matters, bear- 

ing in mind that oft-quoted but unassailably true 
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proverb that “Education is better than a standing 
army.” The text-book renders useless the sword. Edu- 
cation is the foundation of liberty. and especially 
American education. 


—+0: © -0- @-0-@-0-—_—_ — - ——— —— 


BEAUTIFY THE HUMBLER SEATS. 


To the Editor of the Journal: The extracts from exim- 
ination papers in the Journal of August 20 must hav; 


given great pleasure to many a reader. Misery loves 
company. One reader has fought many “battles o’er 


again” since the reading. 

Some years ago, to a class 
high school, were given among history and geography 
questions, the following: “Name two important naval 
battles in the Revolutionary war.” ‘Name several! states 
noted for producing grain.””’ Answer to the first: “Bunker 
Hill and Bull Run.” ‘The second reminds one cf D’ck- 
ens’s old woman whose favorite check to all advocates 
of travel was, “Let us have no meandering’; the stu 
dent affirmed “You can get grain to the grain store.” 

The afflicted member of the committee who had reul 
these papers (fhe above is but a small sample) objec ed 
to the promotion of the authors, and was to'd by fellow 
members: “We must admit them, even though they +#r: 
not qualified,—we must 
lower schools,” 


seeking admission to a 


relieve the pressure on t! 
Now, should there not be a little more pains given t» 
the lower grades? Is there not a little teo much said 
and done to foster an unworthy ambition? 
incitement to “rise,” 
top.” 


Too much 
too much said of the “room at tle 
Instead of the constant reference to the Presi- 
dential chair, which only one can occupy, would it not le 
well to give more attention to beautifying those hum) er 
seats which most folk must be content to fill? C. 


—_—+0---0-@-0--@ + ——______--—. 


SUM OF CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS. 


We sometimes have occasion to add part cf th: nat 
ural series of numbers, or to find the sum of the series 
in that arithmetic progression common diffe: 
ence is the unit. First, assume that we begin with th> 
unit. 

The algebraic formula is S = . 


whose 


(a+1) The suim 
of the whole series, up to any point or term, equals the 
product of half the number of terms by th2 sum of the 
first and the last terms. 

There is a simpler method, a corollary of this formula, 
but not apparently such. I do not remember seeing it 
stated anywhere, though it may be given in some “Curi- 
osities of Numbers.” 

To find the suin of the series at any point: (a) If after 
an odd number, multiply the odd number by half the 
even number following; (b) if after an even number, mul- 
tiply half the even number by the odd number following. 

Thus the sum of the first five numbers is 5x3; of the 
first six, 7x3; of the first nine, 9x5; of the first ten, 11x5-; 
of the first ninety-nine, 99x50; of the 
101x50. 

In all cases, the given number and the following are 
factors, and the even one is halved. 

To find the sum of any consecutive numbers: Find the 
sum of the series to ihe largest, and subtract the sum 
of the series preceding the smallest. 

Thus the sum of the series from 15 to 39 is the sum of 
series 39 minus the sum of series 14. (39x20)—(15x7)= 
780—105—675. 


first hundred, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. By Samuel Christian 
Schmucker, Ph. D., West Chester (Pa.) Normal school. 
Illustrated by Katherine Elizabeth Schmucxer. L‘ppin- 
cott Educational Series, Whiladelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth. 315 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Schmucker bas three rare gifts in masterly power 
and poise. He is genuinely a scientist by imbheritanca 
and training, a teacher by instinct and skilfal practice, 
a writer naturally and artistically. He sees nature 
clearly and senses the essentials. He makes everythiig 
he teaches as attractive as it is clear to student or read«r. 
He imparts his love for nature to every assoeiate di- 
rectly or through the printed page. I have sat in his 
classes often for twenty years. I have heara him teac., 
I suppose, a hundred times, and the first time he ever 
wrote for print was for the Journal of Educat’on. His 
work in class or type has always been accurate as to 
fact, fascinating in interest, and promotive as to initia- 
tive in nature study and nature love in student and 
reader. In view of all this there is high significance in 
the statement that these chapters on “The Study of Na- 
ture” are his first notable work, the fulfilment of a life 
ambition. ‘There is no other “Study of Nature” that has 
the same combination of science and devotion, peda- 
gogy and inspiration. Fortunate is the student or 
teacher who is privileged to use this book, for to him 
Nature is as ideal as it is real, and the natural partakes 
of the spiritual. 


NEW-WORLD SPELLER. By Julia Helen Wohlfaith 
and Lillian Emily Rogers, Horace Mann _scho 1, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Illustrated. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. ¥.: World Book Company. 
Miss Wohlfarth and Miss Rogers, eminently successful 

teachers in the most distinguished elementary schoo! in 

the country, have made a “New-World Speller’ every 
way worthy of them and of the Horace Mann school, in 

which they worked it out and worked it up. Here is a 

speller evolved from a successful effort to teach children 

to learn to spell correctly by knowing language, study- 

ing words, thinking in words and sentences. It is a 

wholly unusual conception of what lies behind ab‘lity to 

spell, or what does not lie behind inability to spell. This 
is in no sense a book of words to spell, not even of c'as- 

‘sified words to spell orally or by writing. It is a book 

of ideas on teaching children how to learn to sp2l', and 

the choice selection of words, sentences, paragraphs, and 
pictures are merely incidents in the plan to train chbil- 

‘dren to learn to spell. It is a departure as signific nt as 

was Harrington’s Speller when it revolutionized the 

spelling books forty years ago. 


GENERAL PHYSICS. An Elementary Text-book for 
Colleges. By Professor Henry Crew, Ph. D., of 
Northwestern University. Evanston, Ill New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 522 pp. Price, 
$2.75, net. 

Here we have one of the most recent additions to the 
already large bibliography of this interesting and neces- 
sary subject of physics. It is confessedly in the an- 
thor’s thought to treat his theme from the elementary 
standpoint, and to keep his eyes on the first year of col- 
lege study in physics. And yet while elementary, it is 
meant to include all the fundamental principles in h's 
subject, such as will be needed in any advanced study. 
In other words he here constructs the base on which 
all the superstructure of further study must securely as 
inevitably rest. In language as little complecated as 
such a subject will allow, and with unremitting cire to 
omit nothing essential to the elucidation of the tieme, 
the author deals in twelve chapters with such th’nzs as 
Matter Motion, Waves, Sound, Heat, Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity, Light, Optics, ete. And as one looks into any of 
these chapters he is convinced that the author is fully 
abreast of his theme, and treats it in a manner not only 
masterly and illuminating, but profoundly interesting. 
He is anything but dull, when the theme—to the out- 
sider—admits dullness. Then the illustrations are well 
chosen, and make the text much plainer; while the book 
is finely indexed, so that anything the pupil is in sear. h 
of can be readily found. The author is to be admired 
as well as congratulated on the prodigious labor he has 
put into his work. 
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THE LITTLE HELPER—BOOK TWO, A _ Supple- 
mentary Primer to Accompany the Rational Method in 
Reading. By Millicent Baum, Public School 168, New 
York city. New York: Silver Burdett & Co. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 128 pp. Price, 32 cents. 

This is an exceedingly attractive supplementary 
reader for the second grade, and is sure of extended use 
not only where the Rational Method of Reading is in 
use, but wherever well graded selections are desired. 
The second book continues the work of Book One, and 
like it is based on the sight words and phonetic wo-ds of 
the Primer of the Rational Method in Reading. No 
diacritical marks are used in the text. ,.New words are 
introduced gradually, . there beng usually but two or 
three to a lesson. The material is attractive. The 
stories are simple and full of life and action. The boys 
and girls of whom the pupil reads are doing the things 
that interest live boys and girls. The animals and 
plants are those with which he is familiar. The nature 
work customarily outlined for the first year is com- 
pleted in this book, while the verse adds much that is of 
real educational and literary value. 





CHINESE FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. By Mary 
Hayes Davis and Chow-Leung. New York: American 
Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 214 pp.  Llustrated. 
Price, 40 cents. 

The peculiarities of the Oriental mind are brought to 
us by this delightful little reader, by which we are fa- 
miliarized with the fables and folk-stories of that truly 
marvelous people—the Chinese. The interest of the 
book is greatly increased by the fact that in addition to 
a Saxon compiler it has’ also a Chinese compiler. 
Thirty-seven fables and stories are hereby grouped in 
the volume, and they are some of the best which the far 
East can provide. They cannot fail to interest and in- 
struct the little folk who read them or hear them. The 
illustrations are by Chinese artists. 





VICTOR HUGO’S POEMS. Edited by Associate Pro- 
fessor Schinz of Bryn Mawr. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Pliable cloth. 254 pp. Price, £0 cents. 

Here we have selections from Hugo’s }oems, in the 
French text, and arranged in the following order: (1) 
Poems defining Hugo's conception of the mission of the 
poet; (2) poems dealing with different periods of French 
history; (3) the poet’s philosophy; (4) poems on _  child- 
hood.—his own and that of others. The selection and 
the arrangement are to be commended. Notes on intri- 
eate lines and obscure words are added, but are not too 
numerous, certainly not cumbersome, A yocabulary is 
omitted. 


THE PIG BROTHER, AND OTHER FABLES AND 
STORIES. By Laura EB. Richards, Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth, 142 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A group of thirty-five stories and fables to be used as 
a supplementary reader for the fourth school year. And 
they are good ones, readable, and with a moral. The 
book is called after the first story, which hits off a boy 
who is not fond of soap, whom the squirrel, the wren, 
and the cat disclaim as brothers, but whom the pig rec- 
ognizes at once as his kindred. And here are “The Owl 
and the Eel and the Warming-pan,” “Little John Bot- 
tlejohn,’ “The Golden Windows,” and others, that are 
sure to be favorites. 

PUPIL’S OUTLINES FOR HOME STUDY. Brook- 
Ilvn, N. Y.: Jennings Publishing Company. Paper 
covers. Price of single copy, 15 cents. Discount to 
teachers. 

An admirable outline plan of English history, of 
American history, of civics both English and Ameri- 
can, and of United States geography. They impress us 
favorably, eliminating as they do all matter unnecessary, 
and overlooking nothing essential. Any instructor and 
any pupil may well be grateful for the guidance here 
proffered in the pursuit of the studies which these pam: 
phiets cover. They save one from the discursiveness 
which mars so much of the study of to-day. 





THE PUNCHINELLOS. By Katharine W. Davis, 

Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Price, 40 cents. 

The author of this little story is very successful in por- 
traving life in the peasant class of Italy, and although 
written for small children the text and the [illustrations 
contain much that gives close insight into the hab‘ts and 
eharacter of a very interesting people. 
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[ iisertea er h g are so- 
’ from = asech authorities in 

state in the Union. To 
vailable, tuese contributions should 
short and conprehensive. C 
uld be received by the editor 
sane than Friday preceding date 

ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 8-12: Playground Associa- 

tion of America, New York city. 

September 28-October 38: Bleventh 
annual conference of the Bastern 
Public Education Associations, 
Washington, D. C. 


October 14, 15, 16: Association of Su- 
perintendents of Schools in New 
York State, Binghamton, N. Y. 


October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 


October 16, 17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 


October 16-17: Hastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Portland. 


November 5-6-7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 


November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
December 29-31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 

Jefferson City. 


February 23-24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicagu, 
Il. 


not 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRBD. 


LACONIA. Albert Angus Griffin 
has resigned the principalship of the 
Laconia High school to accept a simi- 
lar position at Wickford, R. 1. Mr. 
Griffin was sub-master of the La- 
conia High school for seven yeurs, 
and has been principal for two 
years. His resignation is greatly re- 
gretted in Laconia, where as princi- 
pal he had done much to raise the 
scholarship of the school, and had 
been very successful in sending a 
large proportion of his graduates to 
college. 

MANCHESTER. The annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Manchester on October 16 and 17. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Two Massachu- 
setts teachers who have climbed the 
pass from Bourg d'Oisons to Val- 
diesere, one of the most difficult de- 
files in the French Alps, never before 
traveled by an American woman, are 
Miss Almira W. Bates, daughter of 
Herbert H. Bates of Cambridge, 
principal of the Cambridge Training 
school, and Miss Bessie F.. Wiswell 
of Brookline. They were schoolmates 
at Radcliffe, and are now teaching in 
the Cambridge Latin and the Brook- 
line High schools, respectively, and 
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have been taking a summer course at 
Grenoble, a French University 
among the Alps. 

BOSTON. For the trip to Burope 
this fall, fourteen Massachusetta 
school teachers have been designated 
by the National Civic Federation, 
whose headquarters are in New 
York. Of this number, seven are 
from Boston. They are: Miss Nellie 
J. Breed, grade teacher; Mrs. Roberta 
M. Cummins, teacher of cookery and 
household arts; Miss Gertrude M. 
Dimick, grade teacher; Miss Mary A. 
Leavens and Miss Mary T. Loughlin, 
high school teachers; Herbert L 
Weaver, principal of Girls’ High 
School of Practical Arts, and Miss 
Cora E. Wood, teacher of special class 
for mentally deficient children. The 
others are Miss Blanche L. Carr and 
Miss Ida May Lawrence of Newton, 
George F. Cole of Worcester, Nannie 
B. Holmes and Mrs. Mary B. Hunt of 
Brockton, Miss Joanna A. Leary of 
Monson, and Miss Adelaide Pierce, 
principal, of Chelsea. 


SOMERVILLE. Charles S. Clark, 
who succeeds Gordon A. Southworth 
as superintendent, was born in Low- 
ell in 1858, fitted for college in Low- 
ell schools, graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1882; has taught in Dracut and 
Lowell, Mass., and has been assist- 
ant superintendent of Washington, 
D. C., for twenty years. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. ‘The Greeneville pub- 
lic schools opened on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 8 The list of teachers in- 
cludes: Supervising principal, Clif- 
ton H. Hobson: grades eight and 
seven, Miss Rachel Jennings; grade 
six, Miss Jennie E. Lillibridge, Miss 
Marguerite Vetter; grade five, Miss 
Catherine F. Coughlin; grade four, 
Miss Mary A. Malone, Miss Winifred 
U. Skelly; grade three, Miss Mary L. 
McLaughlin, Miss Kathryn E. 
Casey; grade two, Miss Katherine DI. 
Kelly, Miss Helena A. Hoar; grade 
one, Miss Julia B. Keubler, Miss 
Amelia A. Young; kindergarten, Misa 
Louise Hovey, Miss Katherine BE. 
Murphy. 

BETHEL. The following is the 
list of teachers this term: High 
school, Ebenezer M. Crofoot, princi- 
pal; Miss B. Belle Whitney, Miss Re- 
becca T. Jones, Miss Alice O. Brown; 
Centre school, Mrs. Louise 4G. 
Thatcher, principal; Miss Lizzie E. 
Hares, Miss Amie Hl. Hayes, Miss 
Anna Ryan, Miss M. Evelyn Macken- 
zie, Miss Gussie W. Fattee, Miss 
Mary J. Troy; Grassy Vlain, Miss 
Helen A. Bassett, principal; Miss 
Agnes B. Williamson, Miss Adelaide 
M. Mansfield, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Blake, Miss Mabel Ritzman; Plum- 
trees, Miss Bessie L. Bronson; Bim- 
wood, Miss Minnie Lou Carson; 
Wolfpits, Miss Dell Carson; Stony 
Hill, Miss Helen K. Judd. The 
Free Academy opened on Wednesday, 
September 9, and the art school wiil 
open on September 22. Miss Mar- 
guerite Lawton of Middleton and 
Miss Ethel Spalding of Woodstock 
are the cnly new teachers this year. 
Besides their other work they will 
fill the vacancy in the history depart- 
ment caused by the retirement of 
Miss Newman, whe wus married 
during the summer. 


MERIDEN. Miss U. Hope Dev- 
enish, who for the past year has been 
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teacher of English at the high school, 
has resigned. She has been ap- 
pointed head of the English depart- 
ment of the Technical High school in 
Providence, R. I. Miss Devenish. 
fitted herself for special work in Eng- 
lish during her course at Brown Uni- 
versity. Superintendent Kelly has 

gaged Miss Helen F. Searle of 
Westfield, Mass., to succeed Miss 
Devenish. Miss Searle is a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke College and has 
had several years’ experience as a 
teacher of English. She has been 
with the Bennington, Vt., High school: 
for the past three years, where her 
record is exceptionally fine. She haa 
also taught in the Deerfield, Mass., 
Academy and in the high schools in 
Barrington, R. I., a suburb of Provi- 
dence. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. John D. Rockefel- 


ler, through the general education 
board of this city, has offered Rich- 


mond College $150,000 on condition: 


that the Baptists of the state raise an 
additional $350,000. 


—— 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





MISSISSIPPI. 

Very important school legislation 
has been enacted recently in Missis- 
sippi. The new law permits rural 
districts to levy a tax upon majority 
petition of the qualified electors. A 
county school tax may be levied by 
vote. The salaries of county super- 
intendents are materially increased, 
enabling them to devote their entire 
time to school supervision. Over 
$1,700,000 goes out.of the state treas- 
ury annually for common-school edu- 
cation. 


LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana has enacted a new law 
for the selection of parish superin- 
tendents and teachers. ‘The board- 
ing school directors in each parish 
must elect for a term of four years a 
superintendent who shall nominate 
all teachers to be employed in the 
public schools of the parish. They 
shall elect also two persons to assist 
the superintendent in examining 
teachers, to report to the parish 
board. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


PURDUE. Thereis to be here 
after a new department for training 
teachers at Purdue University. As 
to the scope and purpose of the 
newly-established course President 
Winthrop E. Stone makes the foliow- 
ing statement: “An act of the last 
general assembly requires that after 
August, 1908, all persons entering the 
teaching service in the public 
schools of Indiana must have had a 
certain amount of professional or 


normal training in addition io- 
their general educational qualifica- 
tions. College graduates whose 
course of study in college has in- 


cluded such professional or normal 
training are thus eligible to te ch, 
but if their college course has not in- 
cluded such training they are re- 


quired to complete a special normaa™ 


course in some recognized normal 
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school. “The demand for teachers of White had just returned from their 
*the natural sciences, agriculture,man- vacation in Michigan, and Mr. 
ual training, and domestic science White was arranging to resume his 
from the ranks of graduates of Purdue duties, although he had been in ‘poor 
is on the increase, anditistoqualify health during ‘the summer. Death 
properly these persons for teachers’ was caused by brain trouble. He 
positions that the new department was born in Lawrence, Mass., and 
has been established. It is not the was graduated from Harvard Col- 
purpose of Purdue to conduct a nor- lege. He had been in Chicago 
mal school, but to provide facilities twenty-three years, most of that 
for those of its regular students who time as an educator in the public 
contemplate teaching to obtain, schools, having been principal of the 
while pursuing their college courses, Carter, Hartigan, Greenwood Ave- 
the requisite pedagogical training. mue, Herman Raster, and Everett 


There is at the present time a great schools, 
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which have a bearing on the child's mon nse rowel = oo —— Guide te Pronuneiation. ade by 
future occupation, such as manuai SUperintendent of schools here an | Scholarly Vocabulary of English _ 
training, agriculture, or domestic Warmly welcomed by the school [7 1 nce nsatflr Prag 09) etaiee as 
science. Since Purdue’s field as a People of northeastern Missouri. Secnephioal ee 
technological and _ scientific institu- « W Sotiptive Prover ames: 


tion is largely concerned with such 
subjects, it follows that its gradu- 
ates who have had the necessary 
pedagogical training will be espe- 
cially well prepared for meeting this 
new and growing demand.” 


“ 
As arrangements progress and ee eae . 


plans are completed it becomes more |. Foreign Words.... 
and more apparent that the annual [| Abbreviations... 
New England food fair and house |} 
furnishing exposition, which will be 
held in the famous Mechanics build- 
ing, Boston, beginning October 5, will 
OHIO. be the greatest exposition of the kind 
COLUMBUS. State School Com- that the world has ever seen. This is 
missioner Jones has announced the @ Strong statement, but it is backed 
appointment of N. H. Chaney of UP by proofs. The management o 
Youngstown as a member of the the New England food fair is not 
state school examiners to succeed W. ™a&king vague promises, but is an- 

































H. Meck, whose term expires’ this ouncing openly just what they will 5,000 eee eee 
‘month. Meck has been on the board offer in the way of attractions. Not 25,000 Added Words. 


ten years. During the last legisla- only will the coming exposition at 
ture he made sensational charges of Mechanics building be the world’s 
graft in school affairs. Among his ‘Sreatest food fair, but it will also be 
charges was that N. H. Chaney had the greatest exposition of any kind 
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“ 4 Schoolbook Publishers adhere to it as standard. 
never obtained a certificate. Chaney that New England has ever known. | College Presidents and Educators commend it. 
gave the lie to this by mailing his cer- _ The date and location of the New |. *® nds for the supply of pul schons, th Centlae 
tificate to Columbus. Chaney has England food fair should be carefully ‘Webster has been selected. aoe ‘ 
been superintendent of Youngstown ‘kept in mind. It will be held in the MOORE ABOVE STATEMENTS TY MARE TT 
schools for six years. same place that food fairs have al- | The International was the only dictionary to receive | 
: ways been held, Mechanics building, | pa Ne SE * 
— on Huntington avenue, Boston. The and P f 
ILLINOIS. date of opening of the New Dngland WEBSTER'S COLLIGIATZ D:CTIONARY. 4 
SPRINGFIELD. Miss Emma G. food fair is Monday, October 5, at 7 "plidine. 11:4 Qabse avw as iLLusesarenenie 
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Olmstead of the school of pedagozy P. ™. Thereafter it will be open — 
of University of the City of New Very week day from 10 to 10 until |)} || fonarim sbridements of the Inexeations 
York is the new principal of Spring- * October 31. The New England food f 
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field Training school. fair will be given under the auspices Webster's Liish School, 
Each township in Illinois is en- Of the Massachusetts Retail Grocers’ TERS \ Wecter's Primary enon, 
titled to a free scholarship for one and Provision Dealers’ Association, e } WEBS : ‘ 
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student each year from its eighth one of the largest and most powerful 
grade to any normal school the pupil ‘tate associations of the kind in 
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may elect. In 1907 there were ad- America. Accept nocheap imita‘ions.| — 
mitted 783. In 1908 the number in- + eS Write for ‘DICTIONARY WRINELES,”’ g 
creased to 1,094. The three largest D. K. Pearsons of Hinsdale. Ill. entiamnin.aeen wpeeet 284s Denaranelee Age? ts 
liste came from LaSalle county, through whose benefactions thirty set of Colored Maps, po: ket sie, of the United Sta 
thirty-two; Livingston county, thirty; small colleges throughout the United ee eee 


ols ma gl as gg sr States have profited to an aggregate G. € 6, WERRIAS CO, : 
The following counties had nO of more than $4,000,000, 2 . ae ‘ E 
candidates this year: Boone, Calhoun, made a ee wy te Balls wanes tsb ese sh remem 
Clinton, Champaign, Christian, Cook, College. a 
DuPage, Hardin, Henry, Jasper, ; 
Jo Daviess, Lee, Logan, Macoupin, —4H 
Marion, Massac, McHenry, Stark, 
White, Whiteside. | 
CHAMPAIGN. Some idea of the The New and Enlarged 


annual income of the University of | 
Illinois and the sources from which | BRADLE Y CA I ALOGUE 
it is derived may be obtained from i" 
the following statement: Congress } of KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 

“Land Grant of 1862” (1905), $3),- 

857.76: grant of 1887, $15,000,00; ad- | SCHOOL SUPPLIES, WATER COLORS, 
ditional, 1890, $25,000.00; students’ | and DRAWING MATERIALS 
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fees, $65,000.00; state legislative ap- : . ; + as 

propriation (1907), $2,319,025.42; to- || is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 

tal, $2.454.923.18. gressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a copy to-day, 
CHICAGO Daniel A. White, addressing our nearest office. 
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The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. Gives additional] strength tc 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY | 
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One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayersin Money 
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‘@th Original and Only Boston 
Food Fair. 


The watchword of the Boston Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association in their 
monumental preparations for the 
seventh original and only Boston 
food fair, to be held for five weeks, 
from September 28 to October 31 in- 
clusive, in the Park-square coliseum, 
is superiority. They have spared no 
expense to make this the world’s 











The Best Pens Made 


The best pensin the world for 
every style of writing are S pencer- 
Tian Steel Pens. You will find 
among them just the kind of point, 
elasticity and ink-feeding quality 
that is best suited to your work. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


are hand-made from a peculiarly 
teugh and springy steel, hence pos- 
sess every desirable pen quality and 
outwear others. A sample card of 
12, all different, sent free foré cts. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
849 Broadway, N. Y. 
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of the City of New York 
53 FIFTH AVENUE 








FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course 
For Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on_ application. 


MENEELY& CO. wren, 
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greatest food fair ever held, and to 
that end are making an outlay of 
thousands of dollars on the architec- 
tural scheme and electrical display 
alone. 

As for attractions they have signed 
contracts for only the best. In the 
plans for the biggest musical event 
since the famous Gilmore peace jubi- 
lee, in connection with the Boston 
food fair, Sousa and his band of 
sixty-five pieces, with soloists, both 
instrumental and vocal (who accom- 
pany the band on its tour of the 
world immediately following the Bos- 
ton engagement), will be a feature 
from the start. Other musical fea- 
tures of equal importance have ben 
arranged for and will be announced 
in due time. . 
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to him. This proceeding is part:cu- 
larly irritating to France, but it is 
perplexing to all Europe. 


THE BRITISH PENSION 
SCHEME. 


The fill text of the Old Age Pen- 
sions bill, which has just become law 
in Great Britain, shows it to be even 
more sweeping than was indicated in 
the summaries printed while the 
measure was under discussion. 
Women as well as men, married 
persons as well as single are in- 
eluded among the pensioners. A 
pensioner must be seventy years 
old. must have been a British subject 
for twenty years, and must have an 
income of less than $157.50 per aun- 
num. He must not be in rece pt of 
poor relief.—but this provision is in 
force for only two years; he must not 
be a confirmed inebriate, nor be suf- 
fering imprisonment without the op- 
tion of a fine, nor be under deten 
tion in an asylum or maintained as a 
pauper or criminal lunatic, he must 
not “have habitually failed to work 
according to his ability, opportunity, 
and need,’ nor.—and this is the 
most remarkable provision of al!,— 
must he “continuously for ten 
years before reaching the age of 
sixty have made payments to a recox- 
nized benefit society.’ So the bill ac- 
tually penalizes thrift. 


MAGAZINES. 


—The Political Science Quarterly 
for September (Ginn & Co., Boston } 
contains the following leading arti- 
cles: “The Chief Questions of IT res<nt 
American Polities,’ by J. W. Bur 
gess; “Injunction in Labor Dispute:,’’ 
by G. G. Groat; “The Needs of the 
Railroads,’ by L. G. McPherson; 
“The Crisis and Panic of 1907,” by 
J. F. Johnson: “The British Socialist 
Labor Party,” by E. W. Porritt; “The 
Lex Curiata,” by G. W. Botsford. 
The number also contains reviews or 
short notices of about seventy recent 
books and pamphlets. 

—The eyes of this continent and of 
Europe are on Castro of Venezuel.. 
Everyone is asking “Is he a. ‘bad 
man,’ or is he sincerely trying to 
found a new era for his country?’ In 
the September Everybody's George 
W. Crichfield, for many years promi- 
nently identified with American | si- 
ness interests in Venezuela, attacks 
Castro’s whole despotism, from the 
character of the man himself down 
to the so-called government he main- 
tains. Colvin B. Brown has lived in 
Venezuela, too, but he sees in 
President Castro’s policy the ele 
ments of greatness, and he thinks 
him a “much maligned man.” So 
there are two sides, and both are pre- 
sented with strength and fairness. 

—Leaven of Life, a monthly print- 
ing published by David S. Whee'er of 
Lexington, Mass., at fifty cents a 
year, is crisp, philosophical, and 
good. Every line is worth reading 
and worth while. 


—The contents of the National 
Magazine are distinguished for vi 
and the September number is no ex- 
ception. Follow Joe Chapple’s racy ac 
count of “A New Era in Political 
Campaigning” for a glimpse of tle 
inside of the wonderful mechanism 
of political campaigning, the remark- 

-able evolution in national poitics 
from the old torchlight methods to 
the modern card-index system, 
Among the special features is “Thea 
Romance of the Oyster,” by Garnault 
Agassiz. This is a striking elucida- 
tion of an important and enormous 
industry. Joe Chapple is irrepressi- 
ble in the Happy Habit department, 
where he expounds the “Era of 
Cheerfulness.” 
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An Oral Test. 


How many of the following ques- 
tions can you answer correctly:— 

What is Telepheme? 

Is Hongkong a city? 

What was the Geneva Bible? 

What is a Swiss canton? 

What are consols? 

How is chauffeur pronounced? 

What is‘a treaty of reciprocity? 

What is a skew? 

What is salvage? 

What is a statute of limitations? 

You may not be sure of all your 
answers and wish to know if you are 
right. Consult Webster’s Interna- 
tional dictionary, the one great 
standard that answers with final au- 
thority all kinds of questions in lan- 
guage, the trades, arts and sciences, 
geography, biography, fiction, ec. 

This reference work is a necessity 
in every well equipped school, cul- 
tured home, and modern office. The 
publishers, G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., will send 
you specimen pages upon application. 
If you mention this journal in your 
request, they will inclose a useful set 
of colored maps, pocket size. 


—™~ 
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Uncle Sam’s New Foresters and 
Their Work. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 





Thirty-nine young = graduates of 
nine American forest schools have 
lately received appointments as fore:t 
assistants in the forest service, and 
have been assigned to positions for 
the present field season. The new 
appointees are drawn from the vari- 
ous forest schools. They have se- 
cured their appointments as a result 
of passing the regular civil service 
examination, which is the only ave- 
nue to employment as a forester un- 
der the government. In addition to 
these graduates of forest schools, fif- 
teen other candidates passed the ex- 
amination. 

Twenty-two of the new appointees 
are already at work on various na- 
tional forests, taking part in their 
administration, and seventeen have 
been assigned to different projects 
connected with the technical study of 
silviculture. Forest assistants are 
men who have completed their pre- 
liminary training for the profession 
of forestry, as the graduates of a 
law or medical school have completed 
theirs, and are ready to enter on prac- 
tical work. Until they have gained 
experience in their work, however, 
their positions are necessarily subor- 
dinate. 

On the national forests the forest 
assistant often acts as adviser to the 
supervisors in charge, who are west- 
ern men experienced in all practieal 
matters, but usually without school 
training in the science of forestry. 
Or they may be assigned to the study 
of some particular problem which 
needs to be investigated in the inter- 
est of good forest management. 

There is a growing interest in the 
profession of forestry now, and 
many young men are asking how to 
set into it and what it promises. 
Gifford Pinchot, the government for- 
ester, has lately written on this sub- 
ject :— 

‘To be a good forester a man 
should combine something of tha 
naturalist with a good deal of the 
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business man. To know how to use 
the forest he must be able to study 
it. He must’ have, therefore, the 
power of observation, a fondness fcr 
Nature, and the,ability to penetrate 
her secrets. But if he is to succeed 
he must also have good practical 
judgment and the ability to meet and 
handle men. He must be resource- 
ful, able to stand by himself, willing 
to undergo the privations of rough 
life, and capable of commanding the 
respect of-rough men, who. qu-ckly 
recognize virility and genuineness of 
character, but will not tolerate pre- 
tense or the assumption of superior- 
ity. A forester needs a _ vigorous 
mind in a vigorous body. He must 
be of the kind that likes to get thn:s 
done, and does not give up when 
things are not going his way. He 
will have to face difficulties and work 
out problems far from outside help, 
relying solely upon himself. He 
ought to be hard to whip.” 


> 
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Co-Education in Germany. 


Consul H. J. Dunlap, writing from 
Cologne, has the following to say of 
the progress of co-education of the 
sexes in public schools in Ger- 
many :— 

“Up to within perhaps ten years no 
practical test of the possibility of co- 
education had been made, but re 
cently the school authorities in the 
grand duchy of Baden have made a 
trial of its possibilities, and the ex- 
periment is looked upon with consid- 
erable interest by the school authori- 
ties in other parts of the empire. 
From a_ recent official report the 
Cologne Gazette makes the follow ng 
deductions, showing to what extent 
the female sex has entered the gym- 
nasiums, ‘real’ and other ‘middle’ 
schools of Baden, in order that they 
may obtain a higher education: 
‘While the number of girls who at- 
tended the boys’ schools in the school 
year 1901-02 was only 426, this num- 
ber has increased threefold during 
the last school year. Therefore, the 
opinion of the higher school offici.ls 
excites the greatest interest about 
the co-education of the sexes in the 
higher schools of the dukedom. In 
the last number of the official school 
report the chairman of the board of 
schoo! directors of the grand duchy 
makes a very favorable report on the 
conditions since the admission of the 
virls to the boys’ middle schoo’s. All 
of the school principals admit the 
capability of the girls and their abi!- 
ity to comply with the courses of 
study, and in many cases the greater 
diligence and intelligent interest of 
the girls in many special subjects 
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was observable; besides, their pros- 
ence in the classes exerted a very f.:- 
vorable influence on ~ the conduct of 
the boys. An ‘excellent effect was 
noted in the behavior and appearance 
of the male pupils caused by the 
girls’ greater punctuality, order, con- 
cientiousness, and attention, as well 
as the natural refinement of the sex. 
There have been no breaks in the dis- 
cipline noted, and nowhere had the 
morals of the public been in any way, 
endangered through the intermingling 
of the sexes in the schoolroom.”” 

Although the report of the Baden 
authorities has been favorable to the 
bringing into closer..connection in 
matters of education of the sexes, it 
is not apparent anywhere outside of 
Baden that any progress has been 
made toward admitting girls to the 
same school with boys or even to give 
them the same courses of study.— 
From a Consular Report. 


— 
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A certain clear-seeing New Enz- 





land merchant told his daughter she — 


might go to Wellesley College if she 
would earn her way. And he gave 
her the use of one of his fine coasting 
schooners. 

She made good, trading in coal 
and even sending her ship to the 
West Indies. After she had made it 
pay well enough to enter college her 
captain would take the train out to 
Wellesley whenever he came into 
Boston harbor and report needed re- 
pairs and get his instructions for the 
next voyage. 

On Cedarhurst farm in Maine the 
sons and daughters of the family are 
getting a good business education. 

Herbert and his father are in the 
milk business. They hire the o:hers 
to help. George raises potatoes, em- 
ploying his father and brothers and 
paying rent to his father for the land. 
Grace is in the berry and small fruit 
business. She pays the boys to 
prune and mulch. The marketing of 
the fruit is her care. Arthur is the 
purchasing agent for them all. The 
father and mother act as bankers. 
Think it out.. Wouldn't. something 
like that be good for your young 
people?—Leaven of Life. 


Lp 
— 


“Advertising always’ brings re- 
sults.” 

“Yes, but not always the ones you 
want.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, young Barnes was shaky on 
his college examinations, and he ad- 
vertised for a coach,” 

“Did he get one?” 

“No, but the next morning thirty- 
six cabs were standing in front of 
the house,”—Cleveland Leader. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics it oh 


Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Cen Bldg. 


N Y., 156 
ESE. 


ve. Denver, Col., 405 
Spokane, 


ortiand, Ore., 1210 Williams Ave. 
r Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bidg. 


lde. 
Wash., 613 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





FISHE 


iron AGENGY 


Sxcollent facilities for Pe YOR MANUAL. 520 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 





™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 











Some New Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
ieemamahin sey ceed Benson Doubleday Page & Co.,N. Y. $1.00 
Blotting Book: ..--++ «+++ DI » Pa 0 

My School and My Gospel.......-+--seeeeeee-eee Herkomer 7 oe - — 

Round the Corner in Gay Street..............-. gs 3 “ “ . .t 
Ww Spee) - ast MNS. i. tea-crh eee. Palmer Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston iat, 
regs ie Te eaay. JR e Nee vc cbteetces Montgomery L. C. Page & Co., “ rd 
Obs Féd - twbide obieeesidbiwe Carman “ “6 “ 1.50 
Ea ne geal + aease McCarthy Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.50 
the Little Brown Brother..... -- nyse Henry Holt & Co., . 1.50 
Builders of United Italy. -.-.--.----. De Saix Moffatt, Yard & Co., “ hie 
The aan 7 Lacmwag pre einer en Phillpotts “ “ ees ——_ 
from Folk Lore.......... Sstecetecces: WE ~ me ~y vs 1.00 
Fairy Tales from Foret. wedded see ccbdecck dvds Bell Chas. Scribner’s Sons, . 2.50 
phe Charm of the English Village.............. Ditchfield S “ “ 3.00 
‘ts for Bachelors and Old Maids............ Antrim Henry Altemus Co., Phila. -- 
a tical Course in Touch Typewriting ....... Smith Isaac Pitman & Sons, N.¥. .75 
yee Curtsey’s Book of Guessing Contests.... Glover i & Co, “ 50 
Hem tf Se ne Berea oe : Fowler Fowler & WellsCo., “ 1.0 


Studies of Fruit and Nut-Bearing Trees.... +e 


Mosher C.W. Bardeen, Syracuse, “ aes 














Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


~ 








L SCHOOL, BrmpcEwaTER, 


TATE NORMA’ 
th sexes. For catalogue, 
Srila Fer tein teas, Bor caulores, 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrromsuRe, Mass. 
beth . For catalogues address 
5 vee Jous G. THoMPson, Principal. 


, Mass, 
THE Nom SouGOL nearest 


ealled course of Household Arts. 
For sth Bene ‘address Huwgy WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 




















NORM HOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Sst beth ——_ ha for the peda- 
gogica! and technical training of teachers of 
e commercial branches. For —_ 
address J. AsBuRyY PrTMAx, Principal. 
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Swapping Children. 


In Denmark in summer the chil- 
dren from the city are sent to school 
in the country, and those of the coun- 
try are sent to the city schools for a 
time, the parents making a tempo 
rary exchange of children. Ten thou- 
sand of each class are thus given a 
chance to experience life alternately 
in Copenhagen and in the country 
round about the city.—Western 
Teacher. 


+ 





Yale Scholarship Trust. 


The Chicago Yale Club -has estab- 
lished what is known as the Yale 
Scholarship Trust. ‘Through it, Chi- 
cago business and professional men, 
graduates of Yale, are helping young 
men through Yale College. Five 
young men from Chicago at this time 
are being educated at New Haven, 
through the trust.. June is the closing 





month for receiving applications. 


Order of the Rising Sun. 
Walter J. Ballard of Los Angeles, 
who is known to the readers of the 
Journal of Education through his 
contributions to its columns, had re- 
cently conferred on him the Imperial 
Order of the Rising Sun by the em- 
peror of Japan. The following cor- 
respondence between K. Takahira, 
the Japanese minister at Washington, 

and Mr. Ballard explains itself:— 


“Imperial Japanese Embassy, 
“Washington, April 25, 1908. 
“Walter J. Ballard, I.os Angeles, 
Cal. 

“Sir: It affords me much pleasure 
to announce to you that his majesty, 
the emperor of Japan, has been gra- 
ciously pleased to confer upon you 
the fifth class of the Imperial Order 
of the Rising Sun in token of his 
good will entertained toward you. 

“The insignia of the said order hav- 
ing arrived, I now have. the honor to 
forward the same to you, under sepa- 
rate cover by registered mail, and to 
ask you to be good enough to ace- 
knowledge its receipt. 

“The diploma to be attached to the 
insignia has not been received, and I 
will have pleasure to forward it to 
you upon its receipt. 

“T take this opportunity to offer to 
you my personal felicitation upon the 
honor you have received. 

“Respectfully, 
“K. Takahira, 
“Imperial Japanese ambassador.” 


“Los Angeles, Cal., May 13, 1908. 
“His Excellency, the Ambassador of 
Japan, Washington. D. C. 

“Sir: In acknowledging the. receipt 
of your letter of date April 25, and 
of the insignia of my admission to the 
Imperial Order of the Rising Sun by 
the kindness of his majesty, the em- 
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peror of Japan, believe me that I do 
so with a deep sense of the honor 
conferred and with grateful appre- 
ciation. 

“My work for Japan In the press of 
the United States and of other coun- 
tries during the last five or six years 
has but served to strengthen my re- 
gard for your emperor, your govern- 
ment, and your country, and will not 
cease while I am able to write. On the 
contrary, the present marked expres- 
sion of appreciation of that work will 
put Japanese matters in their right 
light before the publie, particularly 
the people of the United States. 

“I feel confident that as time goes 
on, and your people and my people 
learn to know each other better, each 
will more fully realize that it is the 
mission of both to work for the peace, 
progress, and prosperity of the 
Orient. The United States neeis 
the co-operation of Japan and Japan 
needs the co-operation of the United 
States, in equal ratio, in that work. 

“Again expressing my deep appre- 
ciation of the honor, and with the re- 
quest that you will kindly transmit 
my grateful thanks to his majesty, 
believe me, 

“Very respectfully, 
“Walter J. Ballard.” 


” 
¢ 





“Necessity Is the Mother of In- 
vention.” 


For many years the Holden Book 
cover was made to fit each book, 
with the titles printed on them. The 
frequent new editions of the same 
book, made a trifle larger or smaller, 
and also the frequent changes of the 
books used, left so much “dead 
stock” on hand and caused so much 
complaint we were forced to inveat 
our present great book cover. Those 
in charge of the stock roam objected 
to the annoyance of sending out 
twenty or thirty kinds of titled 
covers, where now only one or two 
sizes fit them all. 


& 
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A SUBTLE DIFFERENCE. 

Mrs. Blank, wife of a prominent 
minister near Boston, had in her em- 
ploy a recently engaged colored cook 
as black as the proverbial ace of 
spades. One day Mrs. Blank said to 
her:— 

“Matilda, I wish that you wou'd 
have oatmeal quite often for break- 
fast. My husband is very fond of it. 
He is Scotch, and you know that the 
Scotch eat a great deal of oatmeal.” 

“Oh, he’s Scotch, is he?’ said Ma- 
tilda. ‘Well, now, do you know, I 
was thinkin’ all along dat he wasn’t 
des like us.”—Woman’s Home Gom- 
panion. 





a 
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BUTTERMILK. 

“Which is the cow that gives the 
buttermilk?” innocently asked the 
young lady from the city, who was 
inspecting the herd with a critica 
eye. 

“Don’t make yourself ridiculous,” 
said the young lady who had been in 
the country before, and knew a thing 
or two. “Goats give buttermilk.’”— 
Springfield Journal. 


7’ 
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Adam and Eve, it must be clear, 
had not a pedigree, and yet from all 
the tales we hear they had a family 
tree. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Of all the vaudeville artists who 
entered the legitimate field, none 
made a greater success than Ezra 
Kendall. In “The Vinegar Buyer” 
and his other plays he was always 
the same Kendall that for years had 
delighted Keith audiences, and now 
his return to vaudeville for the first 
time in eight years, at Keith’s thea- 
tre, is an event of more than ordinary 
interest. Kendall is without ques- 
tion the greatest of all monogolista 


and one of the most effective story | 


tellers. His fun is continuous. On 
the same bill with him, held over fer 
another week, will be “The Love 
Waltz,” the Viennese opera with its 
splendid music, unique waltzes, and 
its now famous kiss, which last week 
proved one of the strongest attrac- 
tions ever secured for vaudeville. 
During the coming season Mr. 
Keith will present the greatest line of 
headline acts ever given in vaude- 
ville, special arrangements having 
been made during the summer to 
bring these along in quick succes- 
sion. The entire bill will be in kecp- 


ing with the headline features, 
among the most notable being 


Selma Braatz, the female jugzler, 
who will be seen here for the first 
time; Muller and Corelli, the acyro- 
batic comedians; J. Warren Keine, 
Brown and Hodges, and the Ket) 
special show. 
BOSTON. 

The engagement of 
Thompson in “The Old Home- 
stead” at the Boston theatre is 
proving one of the most important 
ever given in the Hub, for many re:- 
sons, and the attendance is breaking 
all records. There is no doubt that 
this is largely due to the fact that 
Mr. Thompson, with whom this 
great play will always be identified 
and who is now seventy-five years of 
age, is appearing. In fact there 
never has been a time when the vet 
eran actor entered into the spirit of 
the part so thoroughly, giving a more 
enjoyable performance. ‘The produc- 
tion itself is on a larger scale than 
has ever been given before, much of 
the scenery being put on with greater 
attention to detail, made possible by 
the great stage of the Boston thea 
tre, which is probably the fargest and 
the best adapted for a production of 
this magnitude of any in the 
country. Seats have been on sale 
for the entire four-weeks’ engage 
ment, and the demand has been un- 
precedented. 


Denman 


@—_-—~—_-—-— 
TAKING NOTICE. 
Fred—‘My dear Dora, let this 
thought console you for your lover's 
death. Remember ‘that other and 
better men than he have gone the 
saine way.” 

Bereaved One—“‘They haven’t all 
gone, have they?’—London Tit-Bits. 
— a eo -—- - es 
LITERARY. 

As Eugene Field once said she 
would, 
Chicago’s making culture hum. 
She’s studying Esperanto now, 
Gee whiz! .Chicago’s going some! 
—Somerville Journal. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. Ia. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to V. ¥. C, F. MeCarthy, St, Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mx. to W. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to WV, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. ¥. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to. Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North 

ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Reckville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to 7a, Elmer A 

Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Loekport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MUNN. to N. ¥. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N.Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others-t® Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayettevilie to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Onconta and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to J’a. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NOVA Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. 10 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Detawareto Winsted; to N. Y. Pearl Candee. Cincinnati to Lock- 
port. Pa. to Me, Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. Y. Richard Fith, 
Milton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fainmonnt. Vr. to W. ¥, 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fticon “ana Pamflies 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
= every department N instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em ew 
ad 


ess 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES We iicc? uitm'%, 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to —, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For fur 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, lowa., 





Manhattan Building. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 3-A Beacon Strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART" ACENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 


New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 
and June unless position secured. 


: . y led facilities for placing teachers in 
vane We have — we a . pp ke hens ioe” 
Caciicrs 


29-A Beacon St. .. =. 


; Agency Leng distance Telephene 











Boston, Mass. 


wh. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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EDUCATION 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondary 
Education 


Three Splendid Series of Articles 


(1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
By MAvuD ELMA KINGSLEY. 

Catculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
See questions on ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ Burke’s Speech, 
“Merchant of Venice,” etc. A set of questions will ap- 
peat tm each number for next two years. 


(2.) **HOW TO TEACH’’ SERIES 


Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Compo- 
sition, History, English, etc. See article on ‘‘Getting at 
the Essentials of Geography” by Jacques W. Redway, in 
the October issue. An article in each number during 
the school year beginning September, 1908. 


(3.) QUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo DaVinci, Darwin, 
Lincoln, and others, An Outline in each numbe through- 
ty this year. Of great value to students of History and 

Aterature. 


-TESTIMONIALS 

“Exceedingly interesting because of its genera] tone and 
horizon.”’— H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal, I have a complete edition of 
tue bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find 
these yolumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia.’— 
Assoc, Bupt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

“It has # long prestige behind it. It has an excellent 
name "— Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department of Educa- 
tion, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


Began its 29th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 


Subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent 
stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








SANDWICK’S HIGH SCHOOL 
WORD BOOK 


HIS is a unique book that meets a well- 
known need. It contains five thousand 


words, classed as follows: — 
2000 words most often misspelled. 


2000 words selected from High School 
Text-books and College Entrance 
Requirements in English Literature. 

1000 words most often confused as to 


Pronunciation or Meaning. 


It contains no dead material, no unusual, 
pedantic words. Every word is included be- 
cause the average student needs to learn to 
spell it, to pronounce it, and to add it to his 


working vocabulary. 


Cloth, 160 pages, 40 cents. 





D. ©. HEATH & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


_New Books 


| 





School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 
supplies uniform and correct time to all 
class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 
LETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 
GENERATORS, ETC., for School 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 
of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 


Factory and works at Stamford,Conn, 





Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 

















McMAHON’S RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER. 


A practical and interesting primer, using 
phonics and nursery rhymes and stories. 
The vocabulary is limited, the lessons appeal 
to children, and the illustrations are charm- 
ing. 


Cloth, 126 pages, 30 cents. 





LAING’S READING 


This manual for teachers has just been 
revised and enlarged by the addition of three 
new chapters. No teacher seeking to know 
the underlying principles of the art can 
afford to disregard Laing’s Manual. 


Cloth, 224 pages, $1.00. 


=- Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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